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We discuss elsewhere the revolution on the Isthmus of 
Panama and the position taken by our State Department 
with reference thereto. How the movement will be regarded 
by the great maritime powers of Europe and by the Latin- 
American governments is an interesting question. It may 
doubtless be taken for granted that the British Foreign Office, 
following our example, will recognize the provisional adminis- 
tration established at Panama as a government de facto, and 
the permanent polity ultimately created by a constitutional 
convention and a popular election as a government de jure. 
The same course will be pursued by the French Foreign 
Office, provided the Republic of Panama shall assume, as it 
certainly will, the obligations of Colombia, including the ex- 
tension of the canal franchise giver to the French company. 
There is no reason to suppose that Germany will adopt a 
different attitude. It is obviously for the interest of all 
European countries that are engaged in traffic with the west 
coast of South America, or with eastern Asia and Austral- 
asia, that the projected interoceanic waterway shall be com- 
pleted with all possible promptitude.e The Pacifie ports of 
Mexico and Central America have also much to gain by a 
revolution which will facilitate the construction of a Panama 
Canal. This is equally true of Ecuador, of Peru, and of Bo- 
livia. In Chile, however, the proposed cutting of the Amer- 
ican isthmus has long been regarded with mixed feelings. 


On the one hand, an interoceanie waterway would give the 
Chileans an alternative to the route around Cape Horn, but, 
on the other hand, it would place their seaports at the mercy 
of American war-ships in the event of a war with the United 
States, such as came within a hairbreadth of breaking out 
during the Harrison administration. It is also probable that, 
if President Garfield had lived, Secretary Blaine would have 
interposed in the war between Chile and Peru, and it is obvi- 
ous that the efficiency of his interference would have been 
signally promoted by a Panama Canal. So far as Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil, and Venezuela are concerned, they are solely 
interested in. the question whether our recognition of the Re- 
public of Panama is reconcilable with the Monroe Doctrine. 
We have touched upon this subject in another column, and 
merely point out here that we have as much right to recognize 
the independence of Panama as we had to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Uruguay, the sovereignty over which used to be 
disputed between Brazil and Argentina; or the independence 
of Eeuador, New Granada, and Venezuela, all three of which 
states once belonged to a Colombian Confederation; or the 
independence of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica, which five states formerly composed the Cen- 
tral-American Confederation; or, for that matter, the Repub- 
lic of Texas, which seceded from Mexico in 1835, and retained 
its independence for ten years before it became a State in our 
Union. 


We pointed out last week some of the reasons for the elec- 
tion of Mr. George B. McClellan to the Mayoralty of New 
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York city by over sixty thousand votes, and the election 
of Messrs. Grout and Fornes to the Comptrollership and 
Presidency of the Board of Aldermen by even larger plu- 
ralities. Some other ancillary causes have been suggested 
by outsiders, who are proverbially supposed to see more of the 
game than the players. An eminent Republican of Phila- 
delphia, writing to the Public Ledger, expresses the opinion 
that the declaration of certain Republican politicians that 
the result of the election in New York city would half settle 
the Presidential election next year cost Mayor Low at least 
five thousand votes. He thinks that McClellan gained five 
thousand additional votes by the President’s refusal to pay 
the slightest tribute of respect to the memory of his father. 
It is pronounced unwise for Mr. Roosevelt, in the oration 
delivered by him at Antietam to commemorate the New 
Jersey soldiers who fell in that battle, to ignore the illustrious 
general who commanded the Union forces on that field, and 
who subsequently became Governor of New Jersey. The 
President’s failure to mention the father looked like an at- 
tempt to discredit the son, who was about to run for Mayor 
of a great city. No doubt Mayor Low may have lost a good 
many votes in Manhattan Borough on these two grounds, 
but the tremendous revolution in Brooklyn can only be ex- 
plained upon the theory that independent Democrats became 
ultimately convinced, by the fusionist treatment of Grout and 
Fornes, that a re-election of Mayor Low would be interpreted 
all over the country as a Republican triumph. 


Had the voting taken place two or three weeks earlier, we 
incline to think that the fusion ticket would have been elected. 
But the more voters reflected on the significance of the erasing 
of Messrs. Grout and Fornes from that ticket at the dictation 
of Senator Platt, the more patent it became to them that the 
act was dictated by some other motive than the desire to place 
honest men in office. It is no more true that the acceptance 
of Tammany Hall nominations by those fusion candidates 
proved them to be dishonest men than it is true that the pre- 
cisely: similar course pursued by Mayor Hewitt and Comp- 
troller Myers convicted them of dishonesty. The truth is that 
Mr. Platt cares more about maintaining and strengthening 
the Republican organization in New York city than he does 
about assuring good government to that municipality. This 
he demonstrated by refusing to endorse Low in 1897, and the 
report is now current that he intends to take a similar stand 
in 1905. The fact that he refused.to permit Messrs. Grout 
and Fornes to remain on thé fusion ticket after their endorse- 
ment by Tammany Hall indicates that this year also he would 
have declined to support that ticket had it been headed by 
an independent Democrat. It is the Albany State - house 
and not the New York City Hall that Mr. Platt aims to con- 
trol; and it looks as if he had attained his purpose, for he 
needed but one more Senator in order to command a majority 
in the State Senate over Democrats and bolting Republicans 


combined, and that one additional Senator he gained on 


November 3. It is a fact, indeed, to be noted carefully, that 
in the State of New York, outside of the city of that name, 
the Republicans made considerable gains, and could have 
elected a Governor had his Democratic opponent received no 
more votes in the metropolis than were given to McClellan. 


The enormous proportions of the Republican victory in Ohio, 
as regards both the popular vote and the State Legislature— 
a victory for which My. Hanna gets all the credit—has 
naturally caused the Senator to be besieged with requests that 
he «will reconsider his announced determination not to be a 
candidate for his party’s nomination for the Presidency. 
Especially earnest are the entreaties to that effect which ema- 
nate from white Republicans of the Southern States. There 
has never, indeed, been much doubt that Senator Hanna could 
have the Republican delegates from the so-called. Solid South 
in the next Republican national convention should he desire 
them. He is not likely to forget, however, that President 
Harrison obtained his second nomination, in 1892, through the 
help of those delegates, and that a nomination thus secured 
proved worthless at the ballot-box, because most of the great 
Republican States had favored Mr. Blaine. No doubt. Mr. 
Hanna, should he change his mind and consent to become ¢ 
candidate, would have the support of the Ohio delegates in 
1904, notwithstanding the fact that the State convention this 
year endorsed Mr. Roosevelt. As we pointed out at the time, 
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one State convention cannot possibly bind its successor; nor 
should it be able to do so, as events may entirely transform 
the political situation in the interval. Inasmuch as a bare 
majority of one suffices to determine the choice of a Republi- 
can national convention, there is no doubt that if the delega- 
tions of the great States of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Illinois should decide to co-operate with the delegates of Ohio 
and the Solid South in support of Mr. Hanna, he would be the 
nominee. 


It virtually lies with five United States Senators—Mr. Platt 
of New York, Mr. Quay of Pennsylvania, Mr. Cullom of 
Illinois, Mr. Allison of Iowa, and Mr. Spooner of Wisconsin— 
to say, at the last moment, whether Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. 
Hanna shall be put forward as the standard-bearer of the 
Republican party. In view of what happened in New York 
on November 8, it is pretty clear that neither Mr. Roosevelt 
nor Mr. Odell, nor both combined, can prevent Mr. Platt from 
controlling the delegation of that State. As for Mr. Quay, it 
is certain that he will hold the delegates of Pennsylvania in 
his hand. The same absolute local supremacy cannot be 
predicated of the three other Senators named, but each of 
them would have great influence in his State delegation. 
This is emphatically true of Senator Cullom and Senator 
Allison. It follows that Mr. Roosevelt cannot feel absolutely 
sure of the nomination for the Presideney until it has been 
actually made. Senator Hanna, for his part, protests that he 
adheres to the resolution formally expressed not to be a candi- 
date before the national convention, and declares that he him- 
self favors Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination. No doubt the declara- 
tion is sincere, but it would not prevent the five Senators just 
named from arranging to give their colleague from Ohio a 
surprise party if they should arrive at the belief that such a 
demonstration would be for the good of the party. There are 
many New-Yorkers who think that Mr. Hanna would run in- 
comparably better in the State of New York than would Mr. 
Roosevelt, and should the prospect of carrying the Empire 
commonwealth look doubtful, Mr. Roosevelt may be set aside. 
Senator Hanna may not want the crown, but he is scarcely the 
man to refuse it if it be offered. 


The fact that the net outcome of the election on November 
3 was to show the Republicans decidedly more preponderant 
in the State of New York than they were in 1902, when Mr. 
Odell was re-elected Governor, or than they were in 1898, when 
Mr. Roosevelt gained the Governorship, must needs have an 
important bearing on the candidates for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for the Presidency. What reason is there to suppose 
that Senator Gorman, an outsider, could secure more votes 
than were given last year to Mr. Coler, who, nevertheless, was 
beaten? No well-informed person will deny that Mr. Roose- 
velt will get more votes for President in New York next year 
than Mr. Odell got for Governor in 1902. Mr. Gorman, there- 
fore, would have to do considerably better than Mr. Coler to 
have any chance of success. It is possible, of course, that a 
twelvemonth hence the whole political situation may be pro- 
foundly changed; but if a Presidential election were to take 
place next week, we know of but three possible Democratic 
candidates for the Presidency who could with any show of 
confidence be pitted against Mr. Roosevelt. Those three are 
Judge Gray of Delaware, Chief-Judge Parker of New York, 
and Grover Cleveland, now of New Jersey, but formerly of 
the Empire commonwealth. That, under. existing cireum- 
stances, Mr. Cleveland could beat Mr. Roosevelt in New York 
we have not the slightest doubt, and we think that either of 
the other gentlemen named would have a fair chance of 
victory. Any one of them would secure more votes than would 
Mr. Gorman. 


Nor is this all. It would be hopeless for Mr. Gorman to 
try to regain Connecticut for the Democracy, and for him the 
recovery of New Jersey would be even more impracticable. 
There is but one Democrat alive who is absolutely certain to 
carry New Jersey, and that is Mr. Cleveland, who, aside from 
his other qualifications, is a Jerseyman by birth. Now Jersey- 
men have never had a President, and there is no common- 
wealth in the Union where State pride is more pervasive and 
deep-rooted. The sentiment is the more widespread and in- 
eradicable because, for upwards of two centuries, New- 
Yorkers have habitually sneered at Jerseymen. Whether Mr. 
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Cleveland could carry Indiana and two or three of the States 
west of the Rocky Mountains it is difficult to say at this 
time, when the election is a year distant. Nobody can doubt, 
however, that he would run better in Indiana than would Mr. 
Gorman. There is no difference between them as regards the 
chance of securing Mr. Bryan’s personal endorsement. He 
has proclaimed himself opposed to both Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Gorman, but we do not believe that he would commit political 
suicide .by organizing a bolt against the nominee of the 
Democratic national convention, no matter who the nominee 
might be. 

We long ago expressed the conviction that Mr. Bryan and 
his friends had not the slightest chance of securing a ma- 
jority of the delegates to the next Democratic national con- 
vention, and of thereby shaping the platform of the party in 
1904. It will be remembered that in 1900 they only managed 
to get the Chicago platform reaffirmed at Kansas City by a 
majority of one in the committee to which the question was 
referred,—the one indispensable vote being furnished by the 
delegate from Hawaii, which, being a Territory, could take 
no part in the election of a President. We have always ad- 
mitted, on the other hand, that should the Bryanites secure 
enough deiegates to constitute a third plus one, they would 
be able to prevent the selection of a nominee for the Presi- 
dency unacceptable to themselves. In other words, they would 
be able to do precisely what was done by the opponents of 
Martin Van Buren in the Democratic national convention 
of 1844. There was a time—some months ago— when it 
seemed not unlikely that Mr. Bryan and his coadjutors might 
secure such a fraction of the delegates. Such an event now 
seems improbable. Mr. Bryan’s influence is rapidly dwindling, 
—not so much by reason of his connection with the will of 
Philo S. Bennett, for, although some high-minded lawyers 
would shrink from drawing wills in which they were made 
legatees, Mr. Bryan has been absolved from. the charge of 
undue influence by the judge of the Connecticut probate court. 


When we say that Mr. Bryan’s influence is weakened, and. 
in truth, seems tending to disappear, we mean that his ideas 
and his adherents have lost ground in the States where 
they seemed most likely to retain a good deal of strength. 
If there is one State in the Union which the Bryanites might 
have hoped to carry on November 3, it is Colorado, yet even 
there they were beaten. Nebraska, which Mr. Bryan carried 
in 1896, but lost in 1900, he hoped this year to regain, and 
he did succeed in effecting a fusion of the Democrats and the 
Populists. The fusion ticket, however, was disastrously de- 
feated, even in Mr. Bryan’s county, where his neighbors might 
have been expected to stand by him. It was in Ohio, however, 
that Bryanism received its death-blow. In view of the over- 
whelming repudiation of Mayor Tom L. Johnson, who has been 
looked upon as Mr. Bryan’s chief lieutenant, it is by no means 
improbable that the Ohio delegation to the Democratie na- 
tional convention will be anti-Bryanite. In that event, Mr. 
Bryan would be unable to control a third of the members, 
and he would, consequently, be powerless to interfere with the 
selection of candidates. 


It seems certain that no serious attempt will be made in 
the extra session of the Fifty-eighth Congress to prevent the 
enactment of the legislation needed to render the reciprocity 
treaty with Cuba operative. Representative Joseph G. Can- 
non, of Illinois, in returning thanks on November 7 to the 
Republican caucus for its unanimous nomination of him 
for the Speakership of the House, declared that, in his judg- 
ment, the policy of the majority party should be to consider 
and pass the legislation proper for carrying out the convention 
for reciprocal trade between the United States and Cuba. 
The only question as to which there is some difference between 
the House and the Senate is whether the enabling legislation 
should take the form of a joint resolution or of a bill. There 
is no doubt that the reciprocity treaty with Hawaii was made 
effective by a joint resolution, and the Senate evidently had 
this precedent in mind when it amended the treaty with Cuba 
by adding that the approval of the Congress should be needed 
to give the agreement validity. Many influential members of 
the House, on the other hand, insist that the Hawaiian prece- 
dent was a bad one and should not be followed, but that the 
tariff changes called for by the treaty with Cuba ought to 











































































































































be embodied in a bill. As it would be absurd for the two 
Houses to quarrel on a matter of form, we assume that the 
Senate will assent to the wishes of the popular branch of the 
Federal Legislature. 

We should find it hard to treat as serious the demand utter- 
ed by some Canadian newspapers for the concession of the 
treaty-making power to the Dominion, but for the declaration 
made by the Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in the Ottawa 
House of Commons. We have seen no contradiction of the 
statement that he drew from the award of the Alaska Boun- 
dary Commission the deduction that hereafter Canada must 
be permitted to conclude her treaties for herself, without in- 
terference on the part of Great Britain. As we have prey- 
iously pointed out, the exercise of the treaty-making power 
would be tantamount to an assertion of absolute independence. 
But how could the establishment of an independent Cana- 
dian nationality be reconciled with the preference for a 
monarchy over a republic professed by many of the descend- 
ants of the United Loyalists of the eighteenth century? There 
is a curious report that, if the Dominion should secede from 
the mother country, it would organize a government mon- 
archical in form. Where would it look for a king? Would it 
invite a member of the family now reigning in Britain to 
become its sovereign? There is a rumor that some of the 
British-Canadians would prefer the Scottish Duke of Hamil- 
ton, who is descended, through the Princess Margaret Tudor, 
from the Plantagenets, who were claimants of the throne of 
France, through Isabelle, daughter of Philippe IV., King of 
that country. On the other hand, the French-Canadians are 
said to look with more favor on the present Baron De Longueil, 
a descendant of one of the founders of Montreal, and now 
chief of the seigneurial Order in the province of Quebec. If 
we mention these canards at all, it is only to show how wildly 
Canadians talk when they try to reconcile their alleged liking 
for monarchy with a proposed declaration of political inde- 
pendence. In our opinion, the present agitation for a conces- 
sion of the treaty-making power is pure bravado, of which 
nothing will be heard a few weeks hence. 


We at first regarded as incredible the report published in 
a Vienna newspaper that at Wiesbaden the Emperor William 
II. entered into an agreement to support the Czar Nicholas II. 
in the Far East, provided Great Britain should co-operate 
with Japan against Russia. The report has since been ac- 
cepted as trustworthy in quarters usually well informed, 
though it is said that the agreement was made, not at Wies- 
baden, but some time before the recent meeting of the Em- 
perors, and that Count Lamsdorff’s visit to Paris was intended 
to explain it to the satisfaction of the French Foreign Office. 
We are unable to imagine an explanation that would be 
satisfactory. It was hard enough for Frenchmen to brook 
the joint action of Russia, France, and Germany in the Far 
East in 1895, although the victim of the action was Japan, 
in which, at that time, Frenchmen were not much interested. 
Now, on the other hand, if the report to which we refer is 
well founded, the Russian sovereign is practically asking 
France to side with Germany, her worst enemy, against Great 
Britain, whom she is beginning to regard as one of her best 
friends. What must render the complication peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the French Foreign Office is the knowledge that, 
by the Anglo-Japanese treaty, England is not bound to aid 
Japan as long as the latter power and Russia are engaged in 
a duel. Only in the event that Russia is assisted by some 
other power can Japan call upon Great Britain for counter- 
balancing succor. 


As long as France was the only power to which Russia 
could apply for help, it was practicable for the French Foreign 
Office to exert a moderating influence on the St. Petersburg 
government, pointing out that only with extreme reluctance 
would it pursue any course likely to involve it in war with 
Great Britain. On the other hand, if Russia has an under- 
standing with Germany, she might bring the last-named 
power into the field, and, when German interposition made 
the Anglo-Japanese treaty operative, Russia would remind 
France of the agreement whereby each of the parties bound 
itself to assist the other, should the latter be assailed by two 
powers at once. So far as France is concerned, however, the 
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Franco-Russian League never had Great Britain for an ob- 
jective, but solely Germany, or rather the Triple Alliance, 
in which Germany was the preponderant partner. So to mix 
the cards as to make France a partner of Germany and an 
enemy of Great Britain is a piece of manipulation at which 
French common sense is likely to revolt. We have dwelt upon 
this possible new phase of the entanglement in the Far East 
because Americans are obviously interested in it. The validity 
of our new treaty of commerce with China is at stake. More- 
over, if France should allow herself to be drawn into a com- 
bination of Russia and Germany against Great Britain and 
Japan, it is practically certain that we should be earnestly 
entreated to take the opposite side. Nor is there much doubt 
that our commercial interests would tempt us to do so. 


It is a mistake to suppose that the Alaska Boundary Com- 
mission failed to finish the work assigned to it, and that, as 
regards a considerable section of the frontier, the delineation 
will have to be arranged by diplomatic negotiation, or con- 
fided to another commission, or to a board of arbitrators. 
Some support seems to have been lent to this erroneous sup- 
position by a remark attributed (perhaps incorrectly) to one of 
the counsel employed to present the Canadian case. He is said 
to have declared that Canada will never assent to another com- 
mission for the purpose of defining the undetermined part 
of her boundary. The remark, if made, must have referred 
to some section of Canada’s frontier other than that which 
borders on Alaska. It is true that on the map which sets 
forth the award there is a fraction of the boundary — the 
length of which is variously estimated at from 130 to 300 
miles—that could not be precisely fixed, owing to the fact 
that materials adequate for the purpose had not been placed 
before the Commission. All that will be needed, however, 
in order to draw the line will be a joint survey. It will be 
practically impossible for the American and Canadian sur- 
veyors to differ, inasmuch as the Commission carefully laid 
down the principle upon which the survey is to be made, 
namely, from peak to peak. The application of this principle 
will be the same in the case of the unmarked section as in 
the rest of the boundary. How soon the joint survey will be 
undertaken is unknown, but it might be well to prosecute the 
work with promptitude, lest a discovery of gold in the un- 
delimited region should again cause friction between Amer- 
ican and Canadian miners. 


It is sincerely to be hoped that the operation which on No- 
vember 7 was performed on the Emperor William II. does 
not justify the apprehension that he is threatened with his 
father’s fate. According to the official diagnosis made and 
published by Professor Johann Orth, the successor of Pro- 
fessor Virchow at the Berlin University, the polypus which 
was removed from the patient’s larynx consisted of a soft, 
weblike membrane, some of the cells of which contained brown- 
colored grains. So far as an investigation has been made, 
Professor Orth does not regard the polypus as of a malignant 
character, but he adds that it remains to be seen whether the 
grains just mentioned are really benignant. The fact is re- 
called that, after the first operation on Emperor Frederick, 
an international inquiry was instituted for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether what seemed to be benignant tumors 
might develop eventually into malignant ones. The outcome 
of the investigation was that in some cases the development 
of a benign into a malignant type of tumor has been ob- 
served. The Emperor himself is said to make light of the 
matter, but the German people are not easily reassured, re- 
membering, as they do, that both of his parents died of 
cancer. The fear that he may be doomed to suffer from the 
same affliction will have the effect of demonstrating how 
deeply William IT. is beloved by the great majority of his 
subjects, and how thoroughly he is respected all over the 
world. Nowhere outside of Germany is he more certain of 
commanding heartfelt sympathy than he is in the United 
States. We have sometimes smiled at his extravagancies, but 
we have esteemed him and admired him as a man. 


The salient feature in Mr. Balfour’s great speech at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet was his extremely friendly feeling 
towards Russia, and Russia’s attitude in both the Near and 
the Far East. This is in part due to the very close relations 
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now existing between England and Russia’s ally, France, and 
in part to the larger and more generous views which now 
characterize England’s foreign policy, and which are, in 
part, due to the moral lessons of the South-African war, and 
in an even greater degree to the personal power and statesman- 
like qualities of King Edward, in honor of whose birthday 


’ the Lord Mayor’s banquet was held. In responding to the 


toast of His Majesty’s Ministers, Mr. Balfour said that there 
was every reason to feel sanguine that there would be no 
serious outcome to the situation in the Far East. This 
assurance he based on the passionate desire of the Tsar of 
Russia to promote the general peace, and on the fact that 
Japan, as the ally of Great Britain, would be certain to dis- 
play moderation, discretion and judgment in its demands. 
Mr. Balfour was equally clear in what he said concerning the 
Near East. The Macedonian question, he told his auditors, 
raised issues more difficult and more complicated than even 
those of the Far East, because it touched the almost perennial 
difficulty of the problem of the government of its European 
and Christian subjects by the Sublime Porte. This question 
had been the cause of infinite political complications, and 
serious wars, bringing anxiety to every court in Europe; and 
Mr. Balfour declared that it was impossible for a disease of 
such long standing to be instantaneously cured, but he was 
convinced that the question would be ultimately settled by 
the concert of Europe, which could not more effectively carry 
out its designs than through the medium of those great 
powers, Russia and Austria, which had undertaken to deal 
with the situation. This strong declaration from Mr. Balfour 
comes most opportunely, at the moment when the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid is once again trying his tactics of delay and 
intrigue, hoping that some question will turn up, which may 
sow the seeds of jealousy in the concert, and give him the 
chance he usually finds, of evading his undertakings. The 
meeting of the Tsar and the Kaiser at Wiesbaden makes this 
much less likely, and all things seem to point for a general 
clearing of the Macedonian sky, especially as the insurgents 
have been compelled, by the approach of winter, to suspend 
their martial operations for the present, thus opening the way 
for more peaceful methods, and removing a valid excuse for 
Turkey’s inaction. 


We cannot fail to be struck by the announcement, just 
published by certain of the great transatlantic lines, that 
there is a rush of steerage passengers to Europe, that is, of 
returning emigrants, such as has never been known in all 
their history. In the spring months, we spoke of the marvel- 
lous returns, which made the immigration record something 
to wonder at, and caused grave apprehension as to the ulti- 
mate result of adding to our nation great masses of Italians, 
Sicilians, Polish Jews, and Austrian and Hungarian Slavs. 
The present ebb-tide is in a measure an answer to these appre- 
hensions; but it is also a symptom of conditions in this coun- 
try, which we may find to be somewhat more serious than even 
the addition of droves of almost pauper immigrants. Many 
of these Italians, Poles, and Austrians are now going home 
again because, having made a good round sum during the 
spring and summer months, at gang labor of various kinds, 
and disliking out-of-door labor in our climate in winter, they 
prefer to take their savings home and spend some months in 
idleness. But many more are returning to Europe because 
they have sought, and failed to find, work here for the winter 
months. The announcement, which, by one of those unde- 
signed coincidences that the press so often furnishes, appears 
in the column next to that concerning the returning tide of 
immigrants, that one hundred thousand miners have just 
struck, in the coal-mining regions of Colorado, because they 
failed to secure an eight-hour day, sheds a flood of light on 
this question. We are familiar with strike conditions here, 
and the misery which they entail; we remember the coal-strike 
in the anthracite region. We can, therefore, understand that 
the gang laborers of the Italian, Austrian and Polish type, 
many of whom work as miners, should prefer to winter in 
some warmer land. Nevertheless, there is an ominous note 
in the announcement of their departure. 


The Atlanta Constitution heartily indorses Booker Wash- 
ington and the Tuskegee Institute. It has printed a long, 
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illustrated article about the Institute, describing its work, 
and commending it with frank admiration. Of the Institute’s 
head it says editorially: “Booker Washington is a sane, 
serious and sufficient man for the lifework in which he is 


engaged. . . . Opposition to fitting citizenship education for 
the negro race in the South is archaic, unwise and unjust. 
. . . The square and sensible thing for every man to do who 


is interested in the safe and profitable future of the South 
is to encourage that practical education of the negro that will 
fit and inspire him for useful and creative service for the 
general welfare.” This is excellent sense, propounded by an 
influential authority. Booker Washington is fortunate in his 
friends, and fortunate too, perhaps, in the enemies he has 
made. These latter include a few prominent negroes in 
Washington and Boston and a few moss-grown white 
men in the South. The disaffected moss - backs decry him 
because he is lifting up the negroes; the disaffected negroes 
decry him because he concedes that the negroes need lift- 
ing up, and because he keeps out of politics. The hostility 
of both these groups is valuable evidence of the sanity of his 
ideas. 


The theatres in New York report an unsatisfactory rate of 
attendance. There are many theatres—half a dozen new ones 
have been opened this season—and there seem not to be 
theatre-goers encugh to fill them, even when the shows they 
offer are acceptable. Probably the trouble is not a deficiency 
of people, but of dollars. Good seats at the theatres—when 
the box-offices have them for sale, which is seldom—cost two 
dollars apiece. Few persons go to the theatre alone, so that 
it costs at least four dollars to see a play. Four-dollar lumps 
of money are not so prevalent as they have been. Considera- 
tions of thrift come this year between many willing theatre- 
goers and the plays they would like to see. What seems to be 
needed is something in the nature of a bargain-counter where 
theatres that have more seats than they can fill may offer them 
at reduced rates to persons who are constrained to get as much 
as possible for their money. 


We don’t hear so much of the American pie habit as we did 
twenty years ago. Americans eat other foods than pie now. 
Patent breakfast foods compete audaciously with pie for the 
supremacy of the breakfast-table. Pie does not advertise, 
and a food that does not advertise cannot expect to maintain 
its tyranny over the digestive apparatus of a nation of read- 
ers. Pie is no longer the champion of the food list, but it 
is still far from extinct. The New York papers have reported 
that owing to the unseasonable heat of a recent Monday 750,- 
000 pies were thrown away by lunch-room keepers in the city 
of New York. These pies spoiled on the lunch-room keepers’ 
hands, and the pie trust would not take them back. Pies used 
to be returnable, but when the pie trust was formed it issued 
an edict that no pie that was once put into circulation would 
be taken back. Before that when pies deteriorated on the 
lunch-room keepers’ hands they were exchanged for new pies 
of a later edition. What the pie-bakers did with spoiled pies 
is not known. Maybe they broke them up, melted them, and 
had them recast; but, at any rate, they took them back. But 
since the bakers have joined the trust it has been different. 
Ten thousand lunch-room keepers in Greater New York ob- 
ject to the change. They protest against having the responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the pie-trust pies thrust upon them. 
Not being seventh sons they cannot tell how many pies they 
need on a given day, nor what the weather will be, nor 
whether the pies will keep. Nor can they embalm their left- 
over pies and so preserve them, for embalmed pies are not 
good. It is the irony of the situation that when the weather 
is warm and pies don’t keep less pies are eaten, but the lunch- 
room keepers can neither dictate nor foresee what the weather 
will be. They have formed the United Lunch-room Keepers’ 
Association, and propose either to compel the pie trust to take 
back the impaired pies or to bake for themselves. It is an 
interesting contest. What seems especially remarkable about 
it is the lack of individuality about the pie of commerce. 
The lunch-room keeper recognizes only two kinds of pie— 
good pie and spoiled pie. Consumers must be equally undis- 
criminating. In the age when pie was king it was not so, 
Then there were pies and pies. 














































































































The Revolution at Panama 


Tue revolution which began on November 3 in -the city of 
*anama, which quickly spread to other points on the isthmus, 
and which eventually compelled the evacuation of Colon by a de- 
tachment of Colombian troops that had recently been sent thither, 
should have been a surprise to no intelligent person in Bogota. 
President Marroquin and the members of the Colombian Congress 
had been repeatedly warned that the inhabitants of the State 
of Panama, almost without exception, looked upon the ratifica- 
tion of the canal treaty with the United States as of vital moment 
to their actual and prospective interests, and that they would 
deem a rejection of it ample ground for a declaration of inde- 
pendence. No heed was paid to the warning, and the Colombian 
Congress, after a unanimous rejection of the treaty, adjourned 
sine die. Thereupon the inhabitants of the isthmus proceeded to 
do precisely what they had threatened. They seceded from Colom- 
bia, organized a provisional government, and proclaimed their 
political independence under the name of the Republic of Panama. 
In order that Americans should get clear notions of their duty in 
the premises, it would be well for them to consider and answer 
the following questions: Is ihe State of Panama justified in se- 
ceding from Colombia? Is there any analogy between her secession 
at the present time and that of the Confederate States in 
1860-12 What position ought we to take toward the new Republic 
of Panama in view of the paramount obligation contracted by us 
toward the civilized world, and undisputed by us for more than half 
a century, the obligation, namely, of maintaining peace and order 
on the isthmus, and of assuring freedom of transit between the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans? 

There has seldom been a revolution more thoroughly justified 
on economical and moral grounds than this which has taken place 
at Panama. There has scarcely been a year since the repudiation 
of Spanish authority in Latin America when the inhabitants of 
the isthmus have not had reason to deplore their political con- 
nection with a country to which they are linked by no geographical, 
industrial, or commercial ties. They have had even stronger rea- 
sons for political separation than those which prompted Ven- 
ezuecla in 1829 and Ecuador in 1830 to secede from the original 
Republic of Colombia. Almost all the taxes levied on the isthmus 
by the Colombian government in the form of harbor dues and 
other. imposts, together with the annual revenue subsequently de- 
rived from the Panama Railroad, have been spent at Bogota, the 
most modest requests that small sums might be appropriated for 
road building and other elementary public needs of the isthmian 
population having been persistently rejected. For upwards of sev- 
enty years Bogota has been a stepmother to Panama, which, on 
‘her part, has missed no promising opportunity of releasing her- 
self from a hateful association. Scarcely had President Herran 
acquired control of the Republic of New Granada in 1841 than 
the provinces of Panama and Veragua seceded, and proclaimed 
their political independence under the title of the Republic of the 
State of Panama. The restoration of these provinces was before 
long effected, however, partly by force, and partly by promises of 
concessions that were not kept. In 1853 a new Constitution was 
framed for New Granada, which recognized the right of every 
provinee to declare itself independent, and to enter into merely 
federal connection with the central government. Panama and 
Antioquia soon availed themselves of the permission, but discov- 
ered that the Bogota politicians had no intention of granting 
to them practical autonomy, including the control of their own 
revenues. Again, during the Presidency of Santos Gutierrez 
(1868-70) the inhabitants of the isthmus made up their minds 
that their sole hope of industrial and commercial development lay 
in political separation from the remote central power, and they 
organized an independent government, which succumbed, however, 
to superior force. Once more, driven to desperation, the natives 
of Panama fell back on the remedy of secession in 1885. This 
time they might have made good their independence, and es- 
caped massa¢re and spoliation at the hands of their Bogota op- 
pressors, had not our government permitted the Colombians to 
despatch by sea large bodies of troops to the isthmus, the out- 
come of the invasion being not only the interruption of railroad 
transit and of work on the canal, but the annihilation of Colon by 
fire, the fate of which town would have been shared by Panama 
had not some American and British war-vessels eventually recog- 
nized the duty that they owed to civilization, and interposed to 
save the last-named city. 

Now experience had taught the natives of the isthmus that they 
would never receive a penny of the bonus, ten million dollars, or 
of the annual subvention of two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, to be paid by the United States for the right to construct a 
canal through their territory. They were resigned to the wholesale 
diversion of those sums, and also of the Colombian taxes, which, 
under various pretexts, would be imposed on the contractors em- 
ployed to complete the interoceanie waterway. Of one thing, how- 
ever, the inhabitants of the isthmus could not be deprived, to wit, 
the tremendous stimulus which the prosecution of the colossal 
work would apply to their industries and trade. That is all 
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that they could hope for from-the completion of the canal, but 
that would have sufficed, for activity and prosperity would have 
been forthwith substituted for the existing stagnation and de- 
pression. From this last hope of rehabilitation the natives of 
Panama saw themselves cut off by the decisive rejection of the 
canal treaty at Bogota. Had they acquiesced in this shameless 
sacrifice of their fundamental interests, the State of Panama would 
have received a deathblow. They bethought themselves, however, 
that the isthmus was their own property, and that it was for them, 
rather than for a far-distant government, to say what should be 
done with it; they recalled, also, the examples set by their fathers 
in 1869, and by their grandfathers in 184]; and. they resolved, 
in their turn, to organize a government independent of Colombia. 

Is there any analogy between the secession of Panama and that 
of our Confederate States? In 1861 our Union had been unbroken 
for eighty years. It had been embodied in two documents, one of 
which, the Articles of Confederation, declared it to be perpetual, 
while the other, our existing Constitution, proclaimed the purpose 
of establishing ‘a more perfect union.” The South alleged that 
any State had a right to withdraw from the Confederation, and 
there is no doubt that, theoretically, much may be said for the 
assertion. The North, on its side, contended that, even if the right 
of secession originally existed, it had been lost by non-user, and 
that the uninterrupted maintenance of the Union for eighty years 
had established a prescriptive right to perpetuity which the South 
ought to recognize. The counterpart of this state of things is 
not presented in Colombia. Within the region which bears that 
name innumerable constitutions have been established and swept 
away during the seventy-seven years which have elapsed since the 
United States recognized the independence of the Colombian Con- 
federation which, at that time, as we have said, included Ven- 
ezuela and Ecuador, as well as New Granada. The right of se- 
cession has been formally acknowledged by Colombia herself in 
the case of Venezuela and in that of Ecuador, and no tenable dis- 
tinction can be drawn between their claims to independence and 
the claim of the State of Panama. Just fifty years ago, as we 
have mentioned, the right of any province of New Granada to pro- 
claim its independence was declared to be constitutional. In the 
repeated subsequent suppressions of Panama’s passionate desire 
for liberty there has never been any pretence of an appeal to 
constitutional law: the appeal has been simply to brute force. 
There is, therefore, nothing in common between the present seces- 
sion of Panama from Colombia and the secession of the Confed- 
erate States from the American Union in 1861. 

In view of all the facts above set forth, what position ought 
we to take with reference to the Republic of Panama? Are we 
estopped from recognizing the new commonwealth by. any obliga- 
tions contracted under the treaty with New Granada into which 
we entered in 1846? That treaty bound us, in the first place, 
to maintain peace and order on the isthmus, and to safeguard 
freedom of transit between the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. In- 
cidentally, also, in order to show that we meant to throw the 
wgis of the Monroe Doctrine over the isthmian territory, and in 
order to prove that we have no intention of seizing the terri- 
tory for ourselves, we covenanted to uphold the authority of New 
Granada, which, at that time, happened to be the political entity 
that claimed sovereignty over the isthmus. This was a covenant, 
however, which ran with the land. We never held that it bound 
us to defend the sovereignty of New Granada when that political 
entity became defunct, and was succeeded by the Republic of Co- 
lombia. We did not hold that it bound us to defend the authority 
of the Republic of Colombia when, in 1856-7, the States of Panama 
and Antioquia proclaimed themselves independent. It follows 
that we are not bound at the present time to co-operate in re- 
storing the authority of Colombia, which has been unanimously 
repudiated on the isthmus, but, on the contrary, are justified in rec- 
ognizing the provisional government established at Panama as the 
only de facto government in the territory affected by the treaty 
of 1846. It also follows that, when a constitutional convention 
shall have been held, and permanent executive and legislative 
departments shall have been created, we shall be justified in recog- 
nizing the new political entity thus evolved as a government 
de jure. 

But, it will be asked, on some former occasions, when the natives 
of Panama have declared their independence, have we not permitted 
Colombia to land troops-at Panama and Colon, and to use the 
Panama Railroad for the purpose of subjugating the isthmian re- 
public? It must be admitted that on several occasions we have 
allowed Colombia to perform such high-handed acts, and that, in 
thus misconstruing our duty in the premises, we have lost sight 
of the primary purpose of the treaty of 1846, which was the un- 
interrupted maintenance of peace and order on the isthmus. When- 
ever we have allowed Colombia to land troops for the purpose of 
extinguishing the Republic of Panama we have been passive ac- 
complices in the massacre and spoliation of men whose only 
crime was their passion for self-government, and we have con- 
nived at a prolonged interruption of the peace and order which, 
in the eyes of all maritime nations, we were pledged to uphold. 
By such a mistaken view of our duty we practically made ourselves 
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responsible, as accessories, for the conflagration which eighteen 
years ago wiped out the flourishing town of Colon, There is 
searcely any doubt that, infuriated by the present unanimous up- 
rising against their jurisdiction, the Bogota authorities, if we 
suffered them to land an army on the isthmus, would now level 
not only Colon, but Panama also, to the ground. 

We can only maintain peace and order on the isthmus: by act- 
ing henceforth on the theory that the covenant into which we 
entered in 1846 is one that runs with the land, and imposes on us 
the obligation to uphold the de facto government at Panama 
against exterior aggression, no matter from what source it may 
emanate. 





Will the new Canals assure New York’s 
Commercial Supremacy ? 


A.rHovueH the official returns have not yet been published, there 
is no doubt that on November 3 the people of the State of New 
York ratified the amendment of their State Constitution which 
authorizes the issuance of bonds to the amount of $101,000,000 
for the purpose of widening and deepening the Erie, Oswego, and 
Champlain canals, so as to make them traversable by barges of 
one-thousand-tons burden. From the popular vote thus registered 
there is no appeal. It is a mistake to suppose that any further 
legislation is needed. There is no doubt that the first installment 
of the bonds authorized will shortly be put forth, and that the 
work of canal improvement will soon thereafter be begun. As to 
the nature of the security thus offered to investors, we need only 
say that the bonds are to be sold to the highest bidder, that 
each bond is redeemable in eighteen years from the date of issue, 
that the bonds will pay three per cent. interest, and will be ex- 
empt from taxation. The law provides for interest and a sink- 
ing-fund by levying a very small annual tax on the real and per- 
sonal property of the State subject to taxation. If the whole 
$101,000,000 were to be paid in one year, the canal tax on each 
one thousand dollars’ worth of assessed property would be about 
$16 84, but as the bonds are to be issued in installments, so that 
the payments will be spread over a period of fifty years, the 
annual tax will be small. We add that more than 80 per cent. of 
the whole tax will be paid by the two cities, New York and 
Buffalo, which form the terminals of the Erie Canal. 

It has been alleged that the cost of widening and deepening the 
two canals is likely materially to exceed the estimated sum of 
$101,000,000 named in the constitutional amendment. Touching 
this assertion, it should be pointed out that the estimate of 
$101,000,000 is based upon two surveys, the one carried out by 
State Engineer Bond, assisted by a corps of eminent experts in 
civil engineering, and the other by the Deep Waterways Commis- 
sion, called into being by the Federal Congress. For the purpose 
of guarding against an under-computation of the cost, twenty per 
cent. was added to the figures at which the two boards of engineers 
arrived, and the cost of deepening the upper Hudson and the 
Niagara rivers was also included in the estimate, although there 
is good reason to believe that this work will be undertaken and 
paid for by the Federal government. These are not the only pre- 
cautions that have been taken to prevent the expenditure for canal 
improvement exceeding the sum which has been voted by the peo- 
ple. The law provides that all work authorized shall be done by 
contract, and that no contract shall be awarded if the pay de- 
manded for the work shall exceed by more than ten per cent. 
the cost of such work as estimated by the State Engineer, or by 
more than twenty per cent. the cost of any item in the State En- 
gineer’s calculations on which the sum named in the constitu- 
tional amendment was based: unless, indeed, such award shall 
be approved by the State Engineer with the consent of the canal 
board. It seems scarcely credible that such consent could be im- 
properly given, when we call to mind that the canal board consists 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, the State Treasurer, the Attorney- 
General, the Commissioner of Public Works, the State Comptroller, 
and the Secretary of State, as well as the State Engineer. 

Why was the expenditure of so vast a sum on canal improve- 
ments needed? For two reasons. First, in order to lower the 
charge for transporting freight from Buffalo to New York; and, 
secondly, in order to abolish the differentials in railroad freights 
which, for many years, have been steadily diverting commerce 
from the port of New York to other entrepéts on the Atlantic 
coast. The differentials now operative against traffic to and from 
New York range from 20 cents to $1 per ton in favor of Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Newport News. According to a report 
issued by the New York Chamber of Commerce, the result of rail- 
road discrimination against the port of New York during the two 
decades following 1877 has been a decrease of the commerce to and 
from New York from 53.7 per cent. to 51 per cent., and an ad- 
vance of all other ports from 46.3 per cent. to 49 per cent. In- 
stead of sharing according to its former ratio in the growing com- 
merce of the nation, it is computed that, during the last twenty 
years, the port of New York has fallen behind to the extent of 
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$300,000,000. Will this relative decline of the commercial metrop- 
olis be arrested by the proposed deepening and widening of the 
canals? It has been computed by experts that the improved wa- 
terways will enable one-thousand-ton barges to carry freight at 
a profit for a rate of about half a mill per ton-mile, or for 26 1-10 
cents per ton from Butfalo to New York. According to the New 
York State Canal Committee, which made a careful investigation 
of the matter, there is no likelihood of railroads being able to 
carry freight at one mill per ton-mile. Can the vessels which 
are expected to use improved canals look forward to securing re- 
turn freights in considerable quantities? The advocates of the 
widening and deepening of the New York canals are counting upon 
the one-thousand-ton barges to. restore the coal-carrying trade to 
the Northwest, which has gradually been transferred from canals 
to railroads. If the one-thousand-ton barges are able to secure 
coal and heavy manufactured goods for their return cargoes. 
they should be able sensibly to reduce the charge for conveying 
grain from Buffalo to New York city. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the immense expenditure pro- 
posed for canal improvement, there is no doubt that the argu- 
ments put forward in its favor have convinced the people of New 
York. It is settled that a tremendous effort will be made to 
renew in the twentieth century the economical triumph achieved 
by De Witt Clinton about eighty years ago. 





Liquor at the Capitol 


A QUESTION which disturbs some good Americans, and which 
will soon be to the fore again, is.as to the sale of liquor in the res- 
taurant of the House of Representatives at Washington. It is-a 
question which a few people take jocularly, treating it as one 
which affects the personal rights and liberties of individual Rep- 
resentatives, and rather holding those who raise a hurly-burly to 
be kin to the witches in “ Macbeth,” or at least to be interlopers 
who should be taught a lesson, 

As a matter of fact, the question is not as to whether liquor 
should or should not be sold in the Capitol. The ‘root of the mat- 
ter is quite different; the question is whether or not the Repre- 
sentatives are going to keep their word to the people of the coun- 
try, who do not like to think that liquor, beer, or wines are sold 
in the national House of Representatives. Are members of Con- 
gress honest gentlemen, or are they surreptitious tipplers? This 
is the point at issue. It has sometimes been suspected by the 
well informed that Congress has been fooling the temperance ele- 
ment in their constituencies for the purpose of getting their votes. 
Now it is for members, and Senators, too, to say whether or not 
this is a just suspicion. They have surrendered to an attack on 
the army canteen, which many people believe to be, on the whole, 
a salubrious institution, especially if it be permitted to sell only 
light wines and beer. Congress, however, took the view of the ex- 
treme temperance people, or total abstainers, and excluded wines 
and beers from the canteens. There has been a great deal of com- 
plaint from officers and men, but Congress has remained firm; it 
has gone with the total-abstinence people, and the soldiers can- 
not have wine and beer on their posts because the law of Con- 
gress is enforced by army officers. 

Congress has also joined the total abstainers on the question of 
wine, beer, and liquor selling in the restaurants of the Capitol. 
But here there has been double-dealing. The law as to the can- 
teens is expected to be enforced. The rule as to liquor-selling at the 
Capitol is made to satisfy “clamor” and is to be evaded. The 
only question is, will Congress be as sincere in their own case 
as army officers have been in enforcing the canteen law which 
they think to be antagonistic to the best interests of the service. 
Hitherto Congressmen have ‘not dealt honorably with the people to 
whom they appear to have surrendered, and who, for this reason 
and for others, have the right to believe that the national legisla- 
tors have only apparently denied themselves stimulants, for the 
purpose of “ placating the temperance vote.” Now, a rigid-speak- 
ing legislator who upholds the rule excluding all intoxicants from 
the public restaurant, but who drinks whiskey there out of a 
teacup, is an unworthy person. The deceived temperance peo- 
ple have a right to complain of him; more than that, honest and 
manly tipplers ought to decline his company. The rule being made, 
the Speaker who drinks champagne, bought at the restaurant, in 
his private room, or the ordinary member who hides his whiskey 
in a teacup are both doing that of which they ought to be ashamed, 
and they who call them to account for not abiding by their own 
rules and keeping their own promises are not only right in call- 
ing them to account, but ought to have the support of the com- 
munity. What kind of law-makers, are these who, to secure the 
temperance vote, deprive the soldier of his beer and wine, but who, 
for the same purpose, only pretend to deny themselves, and resort 
to subterfuge to conceal their violating of their promise! A tea- 
cup of whiskey ought hereafter to be the sign and symbol of the 
dissembler and skulker. 

Notwithstanding the many signs to the contrary that may be 




















































































seen in our great cities, the American people are for what is gen- 
erally called temperance, and especially is this true of the con- 
stituents and the personal acquaintances of our Congressmen. The 
honest men and women from our small cities and from our rural 
districts, who visit Washington to catch a sight of the great ma- 
chine of government, are church-going people to whom dram- 
selling is an abomination. When the Representative is. at home he 
conforms to the prevailing opinion of the community, and does not 
have wine or beer on his table. A rule which forbids him to 
drink in the restuarant at the Capitol is a rule, in effect, which 
directs him to observe his customary habits. Being adopted, 
it ought to be observed by those who have agreed to it and 
for’ whose benefit it was made. But, above all, let us have done 
with the wretched teacup. There are honest tipplers who would 
have none of a man who is willing to satisfy his thirst for whiskey 
by drinking it behind a door, or by pretending to be consuming the 
cheering and non-inebriating beverage of China while all the while 
he is swallowing whiskey and breaking his own law. 





Russia and Germany in the Far East 


THE reported alliance between Germany and Russia, as a re- 
sult of the Tsar’s meeting with his cousin the Kaiser at Wies- 
baden, is apparently to be taken rather as a warning than as an 
accomplished fact. It is, of course, certain that the two Em- 
perors talked of the difficulty between Russia and Japan; it is 
even quite likely that they came to certain arrangements on the 
subject; but it is in the last degree unlikely that, having done so, 
they would hand a copy of their pact to the press, for immediate 
dissemination by telegram. 

We must, however, hold in mind that such an agreement is 
wholly possible. We well know thatthe Kaiser holds the most 
extreme views of the “ Yellow Peril,’ and that he regards Japan 
as a standing menace to all Christendom, not only in its Asian 
possessions, but even at home. He cannot fail to see that the 
Japanese are daily gaining ground, if not at the court of Peking, 
at least in the various departments of government at the Chinese 
capital. The whole course of the negotiations with Russia over 
the evacuation of Manchuria shows this. The probable future 
result is equally clear. Inspired by the example and guided by 
the experience of Japan, China will presently try to become mis- 
tress in her own house, and this will bode no good to the German 
settlements at Kiao-chau, and German influence generally. It 
will be remembered that the Chinese Emperor Kwang-Su, during 
the brief period of his independent rule, was strongly pro-Japanese ; 
the Empress-Dowager is not immortal—her influence will presently 
give place to his, and the court will throw its whole weight into 
the scale for Japan, as certain of the departments of government 
have already done. The Kaiser knows this very well, and wisely 
apprehends the future outcome. He has large ambitions in con- 
nection with China, and the leased area on the southern side of 
the Shantung peninsula is, for him, merely the thin end of the 
wedge. 

Germany would, therefore, have many good reasons for making 
common cause with Russia as against Japan. Not only so, but 
she has already done this, at a most critical moment. After the 
war with China, ten years ago, Japan, in the first peace negotia- 
tions, proposed to annex the whole of Manchuria. Russia had 
previously declared that she could not consent to any acquisition 
of territory on the Asian mainland by Japan, and Japan had de- 
clared that she intended no annexation. When she announced her 
desire to acquire the whole of Manchuria, a territory more than 
twice as large as the entire Japanese Empire, Russia naturally 
sought to prevent this, and was able to do so, because she called 
to her aid not only Germany, but also France. Through the 
united influence of these three powers, the treaty of Shimonoseki 
barred Japan from the mainland, while giving her Formosa and 
a big indemnity. This union of France with Germany and Russia 
should dispose of the rumor that accompanied the report of the 
Wiesbaden treaty—that France would so strongly resent the alli- 
ance of Russia with Germany that this would mean the dissolu- 
tion of the dual alliance and a new grouping of the powers. France 
would not only not resent such an arrangement, but has already 
been a party to it, as much as eight years ago. 

Therefore the alliance between France and Russia would in no 
way bar the latter from making an arrangement with Germany. 
The French Foreign Office is too modern and practical for that. 
Further, Germany has recently shown a decided disposition to 
come in with the other powers in the Balkan peninsula; the Ger- 
man ambassador supported the representatives of the other pow- 
ers when they recently called on the Sultan, to press for wider 
reforms in Macedonia, with less delay and more thorough applica- 
tion of the principle of control. Germany has, therefore, already 
taken the first step in a rapprochement with Russia in the Near 
East, where rivalries are far more bitter and deep-seated than in 
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Eastern Asia and the Pacific. And in this rapprochement France 
entirely acquiesces, while England has recently become decidedly 
more Russophile than of old. 

An understanding between Russia and Germany, touching the 
situation in the Far East, is therefore altogether possible and 
even probable. Let us consider what would be likely to bring such 
an understanding about. The menace of Japan would hardly do 
this, since it has existed in much the same degree for three years 
at least, and the present time is no more propitious for a Russo- 
German entente than any time since 1900. Something more would 
be needed. Nor must we lose sight of the fact that the press 
account of the dispute between Russia and Japan. does not stick 
very closely to the real facts. Japan has no such invincible an- 
tipathy to the presence of Russia in Manchuria as the telegrams 
would have us believe. The matter is really somewhat otherwise. 
Japan does want certain things in Korea. Her influence was 
paramount there shortly after the war of 1894-5, but it began to 
wane, and much ground was lost, which Japan is anxious to re- 
gain. She has large and defined views, but they concern Korea 
and not Manchuria. To further these views she seized on the 
Manchurian question as a plausible pretext and a basis of bar- 
gaining. 

Japan then evidently persuaded the Chinese Foreign Office 
to drag on the negotiations with Russia, on one pretext or an- 
other, until after October 8, precisely to create a cause of com- 
plaint against Russia, and to give Japan something solid to allege, 
something which she could urge as a substantial argument when 
pushing her Korean claims. The various war-scares of the past 
few weeks have been simply a part of the higgling of the market; 
as was the rumor that China meant to go to war with Russia 
over the occupation of Mukden. China never had the remotest 
intention of doing anything of the sort, but it was hoped that Rus- 
sia might stretch a point, for the sake of peace and as the price 
for being let alone. 

Therefore the Japanese question wouid not be sufficient in it- 
self to drive Russia into the arms of Germany. It would need 
something else; and we cannot conceal the uneasy consciousness 
that this something else is to be found in the proposed American 
treaty, which would open An-tung and Mukden to the world’s 
trade, and the very definite pressure which has accompanied the 
negotiation of this treaty. The papers speak of Mukden as a new 
“treaty port ”; this is, of course, misleading, as Mukden is an 
inland town, whose one connection with the sea is by Russia’s Man- 
churian railroad. Not only does this suggest all kinds of prac- 
tical obstacles, but there is the further serious difficulty of what is 
called ‘“ extra-territoriality.” Every treaty port has its group of 
foreign settlements. They are not under Chinese law, but each is 
under the jurisdiction of its own consul. They are, therefore, 
foreign colonies in everything but name. Now while Russia might 
not object to any amount of foreign trade in Mukden, she most 
decidedly does object to anything which, under whatever pretext 
or form, would open the door to Japanese colonies, under Japanese 
jurisdiction, within her sphere of influence in Manchuria. She has, 
in fact, a kind of Manchurian Monroe Doctrine, which is recog- 
nized formally by France and Germany, and tacitly by England; 
and we can best understand her feelings by comparing the Mukden 
question with the proposition to establish coaling-stations for Ger- 
many at both sides of the Panama isthmus. Russia is as unwill- 
ing to see Japanese colonies in Manchuria, under Japanese rule, 
as we are to see German colonies in Colombia, under the rule of 
Berlin. 

But the proposed treaty with China does exactly this: it opens 
the door to such Japanese colonies, and thus violates Russia’s 
Manchurian Monroe Doctrine. And with this doctrine is bound 
up the status of all the leased areas in China, such as the British 
Wei-hai-wei, the German Kiao-chau, the French district opposite 
the island of Hainan. Therefore all these powers are practically 
on Russia’s side, and any attempt to force the clause of the treaty 
making Mukden an open field for colonization will range the pow- 
ers mentioned in opposition, and will inevitably do, what is the 
last thing in the world to be desired—drive Russia into Germany’s 
arms. 

One consideration more. Germany’s political dispositions are 
often platonic, but not always. They may not be so in the case 
we have supposed. Let us imagine Germany saying to Russia: 
We invincible Teutons, together with our special Providence, are 
most willing to safeguard your position in Manchuria against 
barbarous nations from both shores of the Pacific. Our mailed 
fist is at your disposition. Our luck is good—but not invariably 
so. For instance, there was Venezuela. There is also Argentina. 
And Margarita Island, where we took soundings last summer. Also 
Mandingo. In all these our luck has hitherto imperfectly mate- 
rialized. We are most anxious to try again, in the spirit of the 
French aphorism: “ Aprés trois saluts, la danse! Aprés trois 
refus, la chance!” By the way, “ Vive la France! Hoch!” Sup- 
pose we make a deal— 

Here the conversation may be imagined to grow inaudible; but 
it may suggest that the “ extra-territorial ” settlements in Mukden 
might come high. 
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WHERE A CITY CAMPS OUT IN WINTER 


It is a city in miniature, 
There are accommodations in the city 


Near Coronado Beach, in Southern California, is situated a winter resort known as Coronado Tent City. with paved streets, waterworks, electric 
a library, reading-room, music-hall, ete. for several thousand people 


inique 
lighting, a police force of its own, restaurants, @ mail-delivery service, 
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A VERMONT MARBLE QUARRY 


One of the largest marble quarries in America is situated at Proctor, Vermont. The photograph gives a graphic idea of the 
size of the quarry. The pillar of marble standing at the left is almost a hundred feet high, and the workmen on the bed of the 
opening look like pigmies beside it. From these quarries and those at Dorset, Vermont, is obtained the marble used in the con- 
struction of many of the most noted buildings in America, a recent instance being the new building for the New York Public 
Library now in course of construction on Fifth Avenue, betaveen Fortieth :and Forty-second Streets, New York 
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Map showing the Colombian States and the new Panama Republic Mr. W.°B. Beaupré, United States Minister to Bogota, Colombia 


American Marines at Colon, .Panama 


RECOGNITION OF THE-NEW PANAMA REPUBLIC 


The rebel government of Panama, which seceded from the United States of Colombia, was recognized by President 
Roosevelt on November & as an independent republic, and Colombia has been warned against any further opposition 
to the new State. American war-ships which have been sent to the isthmus have landed marines at Colon, 
the capital of the new republic, for the purpose of maintaining order and protecting American interests 
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The 





New Cabinet 





By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, November 7, 1903. 
T last we know, within limits, where we are. After a delay 
almost without precedent in Knglish history Mr. Balfour 
has succeeded in repatching his cabinet. The results have 
been given to the world in the daily papers. They are in- 
teresting, of course, but not so interesting as the item 
which appeared alongside of them. Still less are they so interest- 
ing as the circumstances with which that item is attended. The 
Duke of Devonshire’s resignation and Mr. Balfour’s bitterly petu- 
lant comments upon it are what primarily engross the public. 
To Americans there must be something strange in the position 
which the Duke has won for himself in the public life of England. 
He is a man of whom the masses have an unusually accurate percep- 
tion. It was my fortune some few years ago to spend several hours 
in his company. I found him to be, what one rarely finds any one 
to be, just what I had expected, just what a knowledge ef his pub- 
lic career and a study of the man from the outside had led me to 
think he was. I question whether there is any prominent English- 
man about whom agreement is so universal. His warmest friends 
do not claim for him any sort of brilliancy. His most eager 
detractors, if he had any, would not deny to him the possession of 
2 robust common-sense. Uis is naturally a slow, heavy, lethargic 
temperament. I doubt whether he has ever had any real instinct 
for politics. There is probably truth in the gossip that has al- 
ways ascribed his interest and activity in public life, not to per- 
sonal inclinations, but to the domestic pressure of the Duchess. 
Even in the most moving crises, he always impressed people as 
one unwillingly playing a part. It is an old tale of how he 
yawned outright in the middle of his first speech in the House 
of Commons, and of how the spectacle of such imperturbable in- 
difference drew from Disraeli an admiring, “ He'll do.” I have 
heard him deliver many speeches on all sorts of occasions, but 
never one which rose above the commonplace, never one in which 
the thought and expression were not of the most platitudinous 
order, and the delivery a palpable mirror of the speaker’s bore- 
dom. A man more destitute of fire, of “ magnetism,” surely never 
lived. And with all this he has never showed himself anything 
but the most humdrum kind of administrator. He has originated 
nothing, has written nothing on the statute - book, has really 
achieved nothing. How comes it, then, that thousands of English- 
men have grown to look upon him as their leader, and that his 
resignation can be spoken of, and truthfully spoken of, as a 
shattering blow to Mr. Balfour’s ministry? Well, one reason is 
that the Duke is a duke, with all the influence and authority that 
in England go out in such fatal abundance to a man of his posi- 
tion. But a greater reason is that the country has learned to trust 
the Duke absolutely. It knows that what the Duke says he be- 
lieves, and it has marked down his mind as packed with honesty 
and common sense. No one has ever dreamed of suspecting that 
in anything he might do or say the Duke has been moved by per- 
sonal considerations, by motives of self-seeking, by narrow party 
expediency, or, indeed, by anything but an irresistible devotion to 
what he believed to be hest for the country. Not for a single 
moment has his sincerity or his disinterestedness been called into 
question. He twice refused the Premiership, and again and again 
he gave evidence of supreme political courage and independence. 
So that this sluggish, stolid man came to exercise an influence 
over the minds and respect of his countrymen altogether dis- 
proportionate to his abilities and capacity for affairs. The shock 
of his resignation, which, even though it had been prepared for 
and to some extent discounted, is still enormous, is one more 
tribute to the transcendent political value of character, 

Of the new men brought in and of the old ones promoted or trans- 
ferred, Austen Chamberlain is the one in whom the country feels 
the most interest. He is rather a difficult man to describe, and will 
probably continue to be se during his father’s lifetime. No one, 
even of those who know him well, can quite say whether he is 
capable of standing alone. He has a good head for affairs, though 
not a remarkably good one, certainly nothing like so good as his 
father’s. Nor has he inherited his father’s force and energy. On 
the other hand, his character is cast in a finer mould than the 
ex-Colonial Secretary’s. He would never do the violently mean 
things or say the violently partisan things that come so naturally 
to his father. Education and an early mingling in good society 
have brought him to a higher pitch of refinement. His manners 
are exceptionally polished and agreeable, his flow of talk easy and 
attractive in a mundane way, his tastes are all wholesome. Both 
at Cambridge and on his first entrance into public life he made a 
wide impression as a man fundamentally sound, entirely without 
his father’s * foxyness,” a man who could be trusted to the utter- 


most. He added to that impression by making himself widely 
liked. I have never come across any one who disliked him. He 


is a warm favorite with the King and Queen, with his colleagues 
(especially with Mr. Balfour), and to some extent with the public. 
His rise has been phenomenally rapid, and if it would be too much 
to say he has earned it by his own merits, it is not too much to 
say that he has so far proved equal to every post he has held. 
Essentially, of course, it is absurd to think of him as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He is only forty, and he knows next to nothing 
about finance. Everybody wishes him well, but no one pretends 
that he is likely to be a great Chancellor. In this, as in all the 
oflices he has hitherto filled, as in all he is ever destined to fill. 
he will do nothing distinguished and nothing undistinguished. He 
is quite an adequate man, but no more than adequate; that is 
really about all that can be said for or against him. 

Mr. Brodrick’s removal from the Secretaryship for War to the 
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Secretaryship for India is an immense relief. I do not suppose it 
will particularly please the English in India; in fact, I know that 
nothing could be less to their liking than to have Mr. Brodrick 
over them. Nor does it gratify that growing number of fanatics 
who are preaching the most un-English doctrine that a man who 
has failed in one office is not bound to be given a chance of fail- 
ing in another. But to the country at large, to the average in- 
telligence, to have Brodrick out of the War Otffice seems like that 
heaven of efficiency of which the fanatics I have just mentioned 
are continually prating. I heard the other day an old cabinet 
minister describe Mr. Brodrick, without heat or personal animus. 
as a blockhead. Popular opinion, I regret to add, indorses that 
description. So I believe does the bulk of military opinion. Mr. 
Brodrick has application, enthusiasm, a sort of bull-dog grit; but 
he is stupid, and his stupidity is of the most obstinate brand. All 
his friends can say for him is that he is never so likely to yield 
as when he seems most obstinate; but that, after all, is a poor 
consolation. Myr. Brodrick has done much that is really good in 
the way of military reform and reorganization, and from the first 
he meant extremely well, but his basic conception of the military 
needs of the country was an altogether false one, and the form in 
which he gave expression to that conception—the six army corps 
—was, if possible, falser still. He is the most official Englishman 
and the most English type of official I have yet come across. He 
departs unlamented from the War Office, honestly bewildered by his 
failure, and quite unconscious that he is not a constructive states- 
man of the first rank. At the India office he will be kept down by 
the limitations of his post, and may therefore do well. His sue- 
cessor at the War Office, Mr. Arnold-Forster, is, I think, the man 
of all others whom the unanimous vote of the country would have 
chosen out. Much is expected of him, and he has given proof in 
the past that much may be expected with reason. 

Of the new Colonial Secretary, the Hon. Alfred Lyttleton, I can 
only speak by hearsay. He used to be a famous cricketer, and 
for a while held the amateur championship for tennis and racquets. 
He was Gladstone’s nephew and private secretary. He studied 
law, and when he entered Parliament it was to forsake a large and 
growing practice. He speaks well, and entirely lacks the disagree- 
ably legal manner. He has sat on important commissions and 
framed some useful bits of legislation. Also he is young, only 
forty-six. The country has received the news of his appointment 
with sympathetic applause. Indeed, all the appointments, except 
Mr. Brodrick’s transfer, commend themselves, and all the men in- 
volved in them are men of youth and great promise. But the in- 
terest they arouse is, after all, merely personal. Politically, every 
one feels already that the cabinet is doomed. 


The Land of Open Air 


By Burges Johnson 


BLOW, ye sweet southwestern breezes, 
See, the sky is grim and gray! 

Blow ye. for my heart’s blood freezes 
In a land where ice-fiends play. 

Soften these unsmiling faces,— 
Mould them with a gentle hand,— 

Bring a hint of Latin graces,— 
Whisper of a lazy land. 

Saw ye any cactus blooming, 
Heavy-scented, white as snow? 

Saw ye cane-fields wave their pluming,— 
And against a sunset glow 

Ragged purple mountains looming?— 
Saw ye aught of Mexico? 


Blow, ye turbulent northeasters, 
Sweeping down on mighty wing! 

Blow, ye frozen-hearted feasters, 
Who devour the buds of spring. 

Howl ye, howl about my casement, 
Spirits of a leaden sky— 

Leave your mantles of effacement 
Gleaming white as ye hurl by. 

See, my spirit leaps and strides you, 

houting with you as you go— 

Toward the fair southwest it rides you, 
Hands outstretched to Mexico. 

Toward a balmy doom it guides you,— 
Sweet and sunny Mexico. 


I am driving great-horned cattle 
Where the tiny deer-tracks lead. 
I am bent in merry battle 
With a wiry, stubborn steed. 
While my soul sings glad hosanna, 
Breathing life, and leaving care 
To a faint and far “manana ”— 
In the fand of open air. 
Then though every wind be sweeping 
Through this gray abode of snow,—° 
In my dreams my heart is leaping 
To some wild sweet songs I know,— 
Leave me, leave me to my sleeping 
When I dream of Mexico! 











Quixote WILHELM And Faithful Sancno EDDY 


In Which the Kaiser liberates the Unfortunate Csar 
Drawn By Albert Levering 


























Quixote Wilhelm. ‘‘ Der newspaper says dot der Far off Russia iss Quixote Wilhelm. ‘‘ Keep quiet! I can seddle dis matter mitout your 
vunst again boddert mit dem Nihilists. Drop dem foolish cabinet dinks wotce. If I wos der Far off Russia I would put diss coat off mast 


and lissen at me! If I wos der Far off Russia—" on you—" 
Sancho Eddy. ‘‘ But you're not the Czar?” Sancho Eddy. “‘ But, I say, you're not the Tsar?” 
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Quixote Wilhelm. “‘ Hush, dond talk! Den I vould put dose helmet Quixote Wilhelm. ‘‘ Und now, mit dis cracker, vich iss der mailed fist, 
on you—und you look choost like the Russian chief of policeovitch. und dis doghound, vich ve vill call der Nihilists, I, as der real Far off 
Yes? Den mit dese few disguises—presto! I am de Far off Russia!’ all dere Russias—ach! vatch me. Here comes der Nihilists!” 

Sancho Eddy. ‘‘ The real Tschar?” Sancho Eddy. ‘‘ Are you sure you are the Dschar?” 























B—u—n—g!l!! Quixote Wilhelm. ‘‘ You asked me—?”’ 
Sancho Eddy. ‘‘ Nothing! I know you are the Far.” 
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CROSS-COUNTRY RIDING BY ITALIAN OFFICERS 


The Italian cavalry officers are enthusiastic sportsmen, cross-country riding being one of their favorite pursuits. The pho- 
tograph is a snap shot taken of Lieutenant Bertolotti, a prominent officer and sportsman in the Italian army, as he was 
jumping a stone wall during a cross-country ride near Turin, where the lieutenant’s garrison is quartered. 


Photographs of 
Italian cavalrymen at drill, published recently in the “ Weekly,” show that the riders of the army are carefully trained to meet 
the most difficult problems in horsemanship. 


No cavalry officers in the world are better trained in daring feats of riding 
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Views of the 


Stage 





and Players 


By Booth Tarkington 


ANY years ago, an American paragraphist for a weekly 

humorist paper, being hard-pushed for a joke, cited some 

sad examples taken from like periodicals on this side of 

the water, to prove that Englishmen had no sense of 

humor. The idea was accepted seriously; it prospered, 
fea by the habit of impervious countenance exhibited by our Eng- 
lish visitors and by Punch’s singular practice of explaining puns 
in parenthesis. until many, many Americans are solemnly con- 
vineed that Englishmen have no sense of humor. 

For those who have been reared on this creed, the prevailing 
humor of the London streets, from the fanciful deference of retail 
clerks to the diabolical subtleties of the cabmen, must suffer the ex- 
planation that London is the chief city of Ireland, 

And the London stage could not but strike home with a series 
of pleasant shocks: for surely it affords more surprises of humor 
than any other in the world; and when a bit of humor does not 
carry surprise it is not particularly humorous. 

The American, in pursuance to his creed, may take refuge in be- 
lieving that Mr. John Hare, Sir Charles Wyndham, Mr. Hawtrey, 
Miss Vanbrugh, Miss Boucicault, Miss Moore, and many others 
are all Trish or Scotch, but he cannot quite claim that the audi- 
ences which greet these players in London are American. It must 
appear to the observer that London audiences are of all the world 
the readiest in their perceptions of the humor given forth from be- 
hind the footlights, quickest to understand, and pleasantest with 
the desired laughter. 

And yet it is true that for some species of humor Englishmen 
and Americans vary in readiness of perception in accordance with 
the difference in their customary surroundings, climate, and habits 
of thought. 

Some very intelligent Western American audiences were, once 
on a time, totally befogged by W. 8S. Gilbert’s * Engaged,” and 
there have been American comedies, well received at home, which 
one could not imagine succeeding over here. 

However, many old fogies will agree with me in believing that 
we are to be felicitated because we prefer to read the “ literary ” 
play at home in the library corner, rather than to sit publicly 
with some discomfort to hear it declaimed across the footlights. 
I should be only too ready to confess a mistake in this, but it does 
not appear that the most conspicuous English playwrights are 
more and more possessed by a feeling that ail types and situations 
available for pure comedy have been exhausted; it is as if they be- 
lieved it impossible to be original in the old way, and were im- 
pelled by the necessity to be original in a new way. More and 
more, therefore, their comedies are disturbed by interpolations of 
farce, satire, or allegory, often delicious in themselves and possibly 
valuable, too, as indicative of a transition stage, but a grief to 
the unjaded. 

1 do not think that such American playwrights as Mr. Augustus 


Thomas, for instance, feel a like exhaustion of types and situations. 
Some of our “typical” characters have been exhausted, thank 
heaven! The “Western Millionaire” (with daughter) and the 
New York banker (with niece) and the silver king and the bowie- 
knife cowboy and the dashing Southerner and the politician 
with silk -hat and lambrequin mustache —we go to see them no 
more. 

There are those, however, who believe that actual types are never 
to be exhausted, that even in the case of an old type, a new view 
of him is always possible, and that an old type very truthfully 
treated is not so much rejuvenated as actually new. We had been 


seeing Southwestern sheriffs in dramas for years, but when 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. Goodwin gave us the real sheriff in 
“In Missouri,” we were sure we had never seen him before—ex- 


cept in Missouri. 

If there is an obvious distinction between the better English 
companies and the better American, it is that usually the former ex- 
hibit a greater general excellence of caste. 

Perhaps that is not so much the fault of our actors as of a sys- 
tem we have come to labor under. Many of our “stars” find the 
footing insecure a few steps in any direction from the centre. The 
brief scenes (which grow shorter and shorter) in which the “ star ” 
does not appear, are hurried over inconsequently; the great one 
is also very often given-all the “ good lines ”’—the sense of the 
play being sometimes mutilated for that purpose—and when he 
isn’t given them, he takes them. 

Americans seem to me to have a more vehement interest in the 
personality of the player; when they go to see a play in which Miss 
Marlowe appears they want to see a lot of Miss Marlowe; they 
want her on the stage ali the time; they want to hear her voice; 


it is she they are interested in much more than in the 
character she is presenting. Their interest in the latter 


is mainly in seeing what Miss Marlowe does with the character, 
not in what the character will prove itself to be. 

{ believe the most ardent American patriot might be> brought 
to suspect that England possesses more actors of distinguished 
merit than we have at home, but however that may be, our appre- 
ciation of fine English acting is not tempered by our loss in such 
useless comparisons, as the happily protracted visits of many Eng- 
lish companies in the United States must testify. 

{ imagine that nothing could be more impossible than to formu- 
late a set of rules for the conclusions of plays. A little originality 
combined with a great deal of craft might upset any of them ut- 
terly. Probably people who care for art only might hold such a 
creed to be of a noxious earthiness, but speaking as a human being, 
| do believe that all plays, whether concluding “ happily ” or “ un- 
happily,” should end wholesomely. I mean the difference in feel- 
ing between Mr. Barrie’s or Mr. Shaw’s or Mr. Pinero’s conclusions 
and d’Annunzio’s. 

















In hot Pursuit—The Hounds crossing a Stream 


A Day with the Essex Otter-Hounds 


By Frank Sherman Peer 


OX-HUNTING men who have never hunted with otter- 
hounds generally look on the sport as something suitable 
only for boys and girls to play at when foxes are unwar- 
rantable. The writer’s preconceived ideas of the game were 
after the prevailing notion, but he believes it is only fair 
to say that for any one who loves to see hound work and whose 
soul is tuned to hound music, for the men and women, too, who 
have the true hunting instinct in their bloed, otter-hunting takes 
second place to no other form of the chase. Whoever has followed 
the writer’s experiences in the hunting-fields may be surprised to 
hear him say that he has never had a day to hounds that for un- 
flagging interest and hunting excitement outranks the day’s sport 
with the Essex otter-hounds. 
The meet of the Essex hounds was at Bishops Hall Mill, Chelms- 
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ford, Essex, England. Most of the men of the company were 
dressed in flannel knickers, with shirt and jacket to match, golf 
stockings, and heavy shoes. Dark blue with white trimmings was 
the dress for master and whipper-in. The ladies—bless their smil- 
ing faces—wore short skirts of some homespun material that would 
stand grief, a blouse to match, stout shoes that laced up high, 
and. head gear. in variety, from a high theatre hat covered with 
posies to a plain straw sailor... Some of the ladies wore the hunt 
club blne. All carried a straight, iron-pointed staff, about six 
feet in length, a most useful ‘instrument in negotiating fences, 
ditches, brooks, ete. Besides being very useful at times, it was 
like carrying a ‘gun, it made you feel as if you were really going 
hunting. In olden times it was customary for the followers to 
use a spear on the otter whenever the opportunity offered, but this 



















































































is not nowadays considered “ good 
form” in sportsmanship, and the 
spear of former days is now car- 
ried as a staff like an Alpine walk- 
ing-stick. 

Hark! No—yes—'tis the sweet, 
mellow note of a distant horn 
that announces the approach of 
hounds. It is quite enough to set 
our blood going. Conversation 
comes to a standstill; the story 
stops for want of a listener. It is 
a sound that cheers you like the 
voice of your dearest friend. 

“Vagabond! Vagabond! Crack! 
Vagabond!” It’s only the hunts- 
man rating a hound, but it puts 
your heart in the right place 
without further ado, and your 
blood at a gallop in anticipation 
of the pleasure that’s coming on. 

“Here they come!” 

Headed by three little wire- 
haired, go-as-you-please fox-ter- 
riers, the huntsman, 


Marching as for war, 


comes leading the pack around the 
bend on the road. 

Here they come, hard as nails 
every one of them. The _ fox- 
hounds come on with a grand, 
stately air, the heavy artillery of 
the command, the otter - hounds 
look as if they would hold on like 
death. They are the infantry. 
Then the lighter Welch hounds, 
the cavalry contingent, full of en- 
durance, speed, fire, and dash. 
Finally the little wire-haired Irish 
terriers (three of them), with each 
particular hair standing by itself. 
Their importance, in their own es- 
timation at least, was in reverse 


ratio to their diminutive size. They went as they pleased, and 
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Mr. L. Rose 


Master of the Essca Otter-hounds 


and acted as if they were it all 
the while. If a big foxhound 
jumped down a four-foot bank into 
the stream the little wire-haired 
threw himself headlong after. 
When the master rallied the 
hounds to the “ drag” of an otter, 
the little brats were as like as not 
in the very middle of the fray. 

The horn has sounded, and 
headed by the master, Mr. L. 
Rose, the skirmish begins. After 
a short turn down stream, the 
hounds return, and all move on up 
water, the followers and hounds 
about equally divided on either 
bank, with two whippers-in on one 
side of the stream, the master 
with another whipper-in on the 
other side. 

Hounds were making good every 
inch of the way, some on land, 
some swimming along either bank, 
and poking their sensitive noses 
in every recess likely to harbor an 
otter. Up the stream for a mile 
or more go the followers in single 
file along the narrow trails. Pres 
ently an otter-hound gives tongue 
under an overhanging clump of 
bushes on the right bank. Into 
the water rush the hounds from 
either shore, each one straining to 
obtain a nostril full of the se- 
ductive scent. “Twas a false re- 
port, or a drag so old as not to 
be considered worth mentioning, 
and a hairy - faced otter - hound, 
Barmaid, who had much to say 
about it was reprimanded by the 
master with, “ Now, then, Bar- 
maid, hold your tongue.” On we 
go for another forty rods; mean- 
while most of the hounds have 


clambered out and gone racing up the bank, shaking themselves 


took upon themselves the welfare of the whole command. They free of water that flew in all directions like sparks from a pin- 
barked at a small boy who only sat on a fence and looked at the wheel. Some halted and braced themselves for this relief, while 
hounds, and again at a big traction-engine for committing the same 
offence. Chickens and farm dogs, however, were beneath their 
notice. However, they drove a vile-smelling motor-car down the 


road in a hurry, and a rattling mowing-machine to the other 
side of the field. They went anywhere without let or hindrance, 


The Master and his Pack 
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others managed it as they went. They were never at all particular 
where they shook themselves; the dresses of the ladies made a good 
sponge for absorbing it; the grass, of course, was wet from their 
dripping, but the ladies paid not the slightest heed to these shower- 
baths, and marched on through the wet grass with no concern. 





As we move up stream the challenge becomes more frequent and 
more pronounced, Half the pack are now owning to it with in- 
creasing elamor. They are working now with ever-increasing vig- 
ilance, until presently it becomes an almost unbroken song, the 
otter-hound leading in depth of voice, the-Welch hound excelling 
in sweetness, and the foxhound for melody. 

Thus the trial moves on with ever-increasing interest. Halt- 
ing, trving back, and again going forward. The hounds are now 
full of fire, and their dash and drive through brambles and under- 
bush is something beautiful to see. And again when they jump 
off the bank and land in the stream, three to five feet below, 
splash, splash, three, four, or five at a time disappearing beneath 
the water to appear again while actually giving tongue to the scent 
as they come to the surface with a mouthful of water.’ Then again 
when slipping backwards into the stream in attempting to climb 
out at some wet, slippery or yielding bank,, ding, dong goes their 
tongue as if they would sooner die in the attempt than neglect to 
proclaim the good news. More than one hound was thus seen 
going under with a flounder, then bravely coming to the surface 
just as another lost his footing and fell onto him. Again he comes 
up, like an otter with more than a half-drowned breath, to try 
again in a different place, only to repeat the fruitless exertion. 
Such fortitude, such endurance, and amidst it all such manifesta- 
tions of joy: The joy of living; the joy of hunting; it was indeed 
a glorious sight. 

On rushes the crowd, nearly every hound taking to land that 
he may get on the faster. A few old reliable hounds, however, 
are taking their time or are waiting the horn. They have learned 
that when you see an otter come to the surface he’s not there. The 
next time he shows himself he will probably be many rods either 
up water or down. 

The view-tally-ho was near a large elm-tree that leaned far 
over the stream. It stood on the very brink of a perpendicular 
bank, which at this point was some four feet above the water. 
It was about the roots and bank beneath this tree the hounds had 
gathered. Two or three even climbed the slanting trunk for twenty 
feet or more, giving tongue as they went. Those in the water, if 
they had been growing more clamorous as the drag went on, were 
now at the very climax of rage and fury. While the eagerness of 
the hounds for scent of fox and wild boar is very great, that of 
the otter seems to put them in a state little short of madness. The 
otter-hounds were particularly free of tongue, especially Barmaid, 
who was many times corrected by the master, for she loved too 
well to hear the notes of her own musical tongue, which went 
clanging on when nearly all the other hounds had said their say. 
“ Barmaid, Barmaid, gently; move gently, Barmaid,” calls the 
master; then, with a half-stifled bay, she plunges on, muttering her 
disappointment. In the water at the roots there was a regular 
football scrimmage, while on the bank the little terriers were 
digging at a “bolt” (a hole in the earth). When the fury of 
the onslaught had somewhat spent itself, the master walked on 
up stream, calling to the hounds, who reluctantly obeyed. Even 
then some of them kept returning to the tree, until rated on to the 
eall by the whippers-in. From now on for the next forty rods 
hound music ceased. This brought us to a grist-mill. The master 
tries for a little way above it, and then we all return to the lean- 
ing tree. Again the hounds proclaimed the find. This seemed to 
settle the question beyond a doubt. ‘Then the master casts back 
or down water for forty rods or more, working slowly back again 
to the leaning tree. Then from the opposite bank he wades, waist- 

deep, across the stream for a more critical examination of the bank 
under the tree. By prodding the bank under water a “ bolt ” was 
discovered. This was awkward, for the otter who evidently went 
into a “ bolt” above water might escape by the one beneath water 
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if they were connected. Some one was therefore despatched to the 
mill below to ask the owner if he would draw off the water so as 
to lower the stream at this point, which was much too deep for 
successful otter-hunting. The situation was also described to the 
sport-loving miller above this point, and straightway his mill 
ceased turning. 

For about an hour now all hands gave themselves to rest, gos- 
sip, sandwiches, and téte-A-tétes against cocks of new-mown hay. 
Then 

Once more the welkin rings, hounds, men, hills, 
Rocks and woods in full concert join. 


The self-appointed members and the whippers-in have stationed 
themselves on either bank, both above and below the bolt, to see 
that the evasive otter does not go away unnoticed. The master, 
wading across the stream, which is still nearly leg-deep in the 
middle, makes another investigation. In one hand he carries his 
staff. In his arms the three wet, dirty wire-haired terriers are 
squirming in their eagerness to reach the bolt; meanwhile two or 
three followers go into the water about the tree to keep back the 
hounds and feel, if they cannot see, the artful otter if he swims 
past their legs under water. Meantime a shovel has been brought 
in the event that the terriers are unable to enter the bolt. 

It was rare fun to see the courageous little terriers charge these 
bolts, one on the bank, the other at the hole which was formerly 
under water, but now exposed. How they did make the mud and 
dirt fly in their frantic efforts to dig their way in, but the numer- 
ous roots prevented their entering much beyond their length. Just 
as the master had made up his mind to take off the terriers and 
resort to pick and shovel there was a great cry from twenty or 
more rods down stream, Vally-ho Otter, Tally-ho Otter! Hounds 
and followers rush along down stream to the view-halloo, then on 
further down to another view. Now comes a long wait, with much 
swimming and music from the hounds. Presently from way up 
stream comes another view, this time some distance above the 
leaning tree, and so it went on for three whole hours, first up 
stream, then down, then back to the bolt. By this time the fol- 
lowers were well strung out on either bank for possibly forty 
rods above and as far below the slanting tree. Now the master 
cheers on the hounds, and the game grows steadily in interest and 
excitement. Views are now becoming more frequent up stream, 
then down. Finally, after a grand rally far up stream, in which 
direction the master was always endeavoring to drive the enemy 
on account of getting him into more shallow water, a dozen men 
followers go into the stream (standing side by side, forming a 
sort of fence to keep the otter from again going down stream). 
The water here was about knee-deep. From now on the battle 
was a hand-to-hand engagement. The otter was coming more 
often to the surface to breathe, and excitement among followers 
and hounds was very great. Finally the otter came up in reach 
of a hound, and such a struggle between beast and game I have 
never seen. The otter went under and the hound went with him, 
and stayed with him until he brought him to the surface. By 
this time the other hounds had gathered, and the death struggle 
began. The followers were cheering, hounds were furious, while 
the mélée probably seemed greater than it was, owing to its being 
in the water. Finally the master succeeded in getting the otter 
by the tail, while others were engaged in whipping off the hounds, 
and when finally he handed the otter up the bank by the tail, the 
three wire-hairs were hanging to the carcass like leeches, never 
letting go their hold until brought to the bank and their mouths 
were forced open by a staff. The trophies—masks, pads, and tail— 
were presented to whomever the master thought best to honor. A 
splendid lunch followed at a fine old manor-house near-by. 

















The End of the Hunt—The Otter, with the Dogs still hanging to it 
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UITE recently the sculptor Saint-Marceaux, commissioned 
to execute the statue of Alexandre Dumas fils, placed the 
plaster model in the position where the monument is 
to be erected at the Place Malesherbes, which will soon 
change its name and be known as the Place des Trois 

Dumas. ‘The statue of the son will look upon that of the father 
and that of General Dumas, soldier of the republic, the general 
standing, sword in hand, between the two celebrated writers. What 
a splendid dynasty! Grandfather, father, and son, reunited in 
glory, and presenting themselves to the admiration and respect of 
all who pass that way. 

And on this autumn morning, lit by a pale sun, in the midst of 
the committee invited by the artist to be present and judge the 
effect of his work, a thousand memories of Dumas, more vivid 
than ever, came back to me, charming and in- 
timate remembrances, and I saw again at 


The Plaza of the Three Dumas 


By André Sardou 





a porter his valise to carry. At a turning of the street the man 
disappeared, carrying off his booty as quickly as possible. Dumas 
perceived that the man was making off. Running after him, he 
caught him on the bridge. Seizing him by the arm, and confident 
of his own herculean strength, he dangled him over the balustrade 
of the Rhone. Frightened out of his wits, the man screamed and 
wriggled. After a few moments, Dumas put him back quietly on 
the sidewalk and took no further notice of him, but hoisted the 
valise on his own back and went on his way looking for a hotel. 
The elder Dumas, indeed, was a colossus; he inherited rich, young 
blood, which was not enfeebled by successive generations worn out 
by civilization; his kinky hair and his flat nose recalled his negro 
origin; he did not attempt to conceal it, but used to joke about 
it, by replying to persons who asked him what his father was, 

“A mulatto.” “And your grandfather?” 

“A negro.” “ And your great-grandfather ?” 





Marly-le-Roi, Dumas climbing slowly up the 
hill on the way to see my father, his body 
swaying markedly, with a sort of heaving of 
the shoulders, his hands behind his back hold- 
ing his cane. His property was only about 
a couple of hundred yards from ours, and 
often in the evening he would come up after 
dinner to our place to chat while smoking 
on the terrace. As soon as he appeared, I 
used to run to him, and he would bid me 
good day, pat my cheek with his hand, and 
ask me if I was still working well. 

He was a great friend of mine. Sometimes 
he would take me across the country in his 
little carriage drawn by two Oural ponies, 
and teach me to drive. 

In private life Dumas was simple, affable, 
inclined to grumble good-naturedly, and gen- 
erally rather sad; he hid his natural good 
nature under a rough exterior, but his eyes 
always betrayed him in this. A charming 
conversationalist, he would become quite ani- 
mated in telling anecdotes. How I wish I 
could remember all the conversations which 
he had in this way, in my presence, with my 








“A monkey.” His mother was a poor negress 
from the Antilles, a servant whose parents 
were almost slaves, as the origin of his name 
indicates—du mas, which means, of course, 
of the house. Also, through heredity, the 
elder Dumas had the culinary taste highly 
developed, and he loved to prepare special 
dishes which he himself invented and into 
which he put various ingredients of the most 
violent order. Many a person repented of 
having tasted of these dishes. He was such a 
gourmand that one day, his son told us, 
having gone to his father’s house at Mar- 
seilles, he found him in the act of cutting up 
a fine melon. At that time cholera was 
raging. “ What,” said the son, “ you are eat- 
ing melons!” To which the father calmly re- 
turned this admirable phrase, “ My dear boy, 
there is nothing in them.” 

Travels and a life of adventures form and 
develop youth, says a proverb. The younger 
Dumas had proof of it. He had matured 
early, in spite of his dissipation; but the 
future author of Le Demi-Monde pulled him- 
self up, settled down, and saved himself by 
work. He wrote novels, and later on he was 








father, in which every subject was discussed 


—art, drama, literature, philosophy, ad- Dumas standing 
ventures of every sort! I used to listen most Sphinx at. the 


A great friendship bound him to my father, 

a friendship which dated from the day when 

Dumas lost his mother. ° He was much grieved at her loss. The 
author of La Dame aux Camélias, too, always had the greatest af- 
fection for his father, and the following pleasantry, often quoted, 
is entirely apocryphal: “I recognized my son, and he wrote The 
Natural Son; 1 ruined myself for my son, and he wrote The 
Prodigal Father.” Alexandre Dumas never uttered such words, for 
the greatest filial love united the two, and it was never dis- 
turbed by anything whatever. Besides, he could never reproach 
his’ son with his ruin, for he himself took care to spend more 
than he earned. The younger Dumas passed his entire’ youth with 
his father; it used to please him to recount how, until the age of 
twenty-five years, he led a life which, if not useless, had at least 
no other aim than pleasure. His was a life of caprice; he was made 
much of by all women, loved by all women; he lived at the prop- 
erty of Monte Cristo, between Saint-Germain and Versailles, and 
followed his father in his travels. It was an adventurous and de- 
lightful life, and how could it be otherwise with the author of 
The Three Musketeers? Here is an anecdote which he related in 
my presence. One day, on arriving at Lyons, the elder Dumas gave 
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proud to remember this conquest which he 
had made over himself. 

Moreover, like his father, he felt the need 
of holding a pen in his hand, one of those 
goose-quills of which he always had two or 
three score before him, new and tempting, with their points well 
trimmed. Very often he would take one up to write to friends, 
to correspondents who consulted him on‘’such and such a problem 
of morals and to whom he delighted to reply; for he was a the- 
orist all his life. What a splendid monument his correspondence 
would form if it were ever published! Precisely because he had 
lived much when he was young, it pleased him to speak frequently 
of his life as a young man. He told us one day how his father 
read his first dramatic work. He had made a play from his 
novel, La Dame aux Camélias, and was carrying the manuscript, 
out of the house; his father met him on the staircase, stopped 
him, and asked him what he had under his arm. “A play,” re- 
plied the son. Without saying a word, Alexandre Dumas took the 
sheets, obliged his son to follow him into his study, read the pages 
without interruption, and after having finished, took his son in 
his arms, exclaiming, “ My dear boy, you are a dramatic author!” 
What a fine consecration, simple and touching, of the son by the 
father. That day, I remember, under the light of the lamp, Dumas 


front of the 


was much moved at this remembrance, but soon he continued in 























A remarkable Group—Dumas at the Right; behind him, Sardou ; 
in the Centre, ihe Princess Mathilde, Niece of Napoleon 
Bonaparte; and at the Left, M. Gauderax 
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Sardou and Dumas walking in the Park at Marly-le-Roi—Sardow’s 


Property adjoined that of Dumas, and the ‘author of “ Phe 
Three Musketeers” used often to Visit Sardou at his Home 









































































his penetrating voice to recount another saying of the “ pére Dumas,” 
The father lived for some time in a house on the 
Rue Saint-Honoré; his study overlooked a dark, narrow courtyard, 
but in front of the window on this fifth story there was a poor 
sort of terrace on which a number of unfortunate plants did their 
From time to time Dumas ordered the negro who was 
his servant to open the window and give some air to the garden. 
did? One 
day my father asked him why he did not do so, and he replied, 
It is so useless to talk of oneself 


as he called him. 


best to live. 


Why has he not left his memoirs as his’ father 
simply: “ What is the good? 
and so often painful to talk of others.” 


lor a long time, moreover, he had wished to make of this human 
*” in 1847, an existence de- 
voted to the propaganda of justice, utilizing, as he put it, the pas- 
sions. the anguish, the sadness, and even the vices of his epoch; and 
faithful to this pantheistic dream, he formulated one day in an 


life, to which he had written a * Preface 


album these lines, which are to-day so suggestive and touching: 


Je ne yeux pas quand je mourrai 
Que Von me mette au cimiti¢re ; 
Au milieu d'un champ labouré 

Itans un sillon, que l’on m’enterre: 
Vivant, je n’aurais rien su faire 
Si, mort, je puis rendre a la terre 
De quoi produire un grain de blé! 


And it was a very harvest of immortal works which he left us, 


admired by every one; for the Dame aua Camélias and the Demi- 


Vonde have been played everywhere, and he was wrong to say 


that “ prosperity begins at the frontier.” No, France loved him, 


loves him, and will love him because he was a genius, essentially 
It was a trait of bitterness, of sadness, which took hold of 


French. 
him during his last years, and he felt that he was alone, isolated. 
Solitude weighed heavy on him. Did he doubt the value of his 


A Scientist’s 
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own work? Perhaps. He was troubled with anxieties, almost 
with remorse. He produced very slowly, too, going over his work 
again and again, and effacing it to commence it again. Did he 
succeed in doing what he desired? I do not think so, for Dumas 
was a good man. A false skeptic, if ever there was one, because 
he believed in so many misunderstood truths, and because the last 
note he wrote was a request to send help to a confrére without 
mentioning his own name. 

In the month of October, 1895, at Marly, he felt that his end 
was near. “I am vanquished,” said he to my father, who had 
hurried to see him, and he added, thinking of his unfinished work, 
La Route de Thébes, “there are moments when I regret dying.” 
He died, and 1 went to see him on his deathbed, the man I looked 
upon as an old and tender friend. I gazed for a long time on 
that high brow, pure and wide, and of splendid curve, that 
straight nose, that haughty mustache, that ironic and charming 
lip, which death had made rigid, that giant stretched on that lit- 
tle wooden bed made in the form of a swan, in which his father had 
slept, and where he now lay at rest for the last time, like a piece 
of sculpture, resembling, in the wide black robe which enveloped 
his high stature, in his shirt with red collar and cuffs, some Flor- 
entine patrician. 

His closed eyes no longer saw, in the humid mist of the evening, 
the tall trees sketched on the gray sky-line like a wash-drawing in 
India ink. He no longer heard those who wept at his side, nor 
the voice of his best friend, my father, to whom he said, when 
pointing out the Alley of the Sphinxes, “There it is, the Route 
of Thebes.” 

But what glory there was in this little room, the portrait of the 
grandfather, the picture of the father, and this recumbent body! 
How much tenderness and greatness and genius and goodness, for 
his goodness was real, and all those who knew him loved him. 


ew of Niagara 


By John M. Clarke, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Paleontologist of the 


HE cataract of the Niagara River presents such a striking 

and apparently simple phenomenon that it has attracted 

all sorts of caleulations upon the history of the river. 

Of comparatively recent age, it has become everywhere 

known as the geological chronometer which indicates the 
lapse of time required for development to its present condition, but 
the dial-plate is not so clear that all who have attempted to use it 
read it alike. We recognize, however, certain factors now more 
or less intensely active in the modification of the Falls, the 
Niagara River and its entire drainage area, each of which, if con- 
tinued indefinitely into the future, must greatly affect both the 
scenic and economic aspects of this waterway. The present posi- 
tion and height of the great cataract mark simply a single phase 
in the history of the river. The limestone table which makes the 
sill of the Falls slopes gently from north to south, and northward in 
the walls of the gorge the strata of the underlying formations rise 
even higher. Over this higher sill to the north the water has 
plunged in the past ever wearing it away and causing the front 
of the cascade to retreat southward along a plane inclined to the 
south. The longer, therefore, the Falls continue to work, the more 
they lower their front along this plane. This wearing away of the 
searp is really an undermining of the limestone by the destruction 
of the soft beds beneath, and while the progress is not uniform, it 
has been so closely watched during the past sixty years that it is 
approximately correct to say the average rate of retreat southward 
is froin three to five feet a year. 

If we assume the volume of water which is doing this work to re- 
main the same as now, then in from five to six thousand years the 
front of the Falls will have reached the north end of Grand Island, 
and_ the limestone sill now standing 167 feet above the foot of the 
Falls will be no more than a rocky riffle in the river. But this is a 
long time off, and it is quite likely that other causes now efficient 
and working in a different way will prevent the completion of this 
tendency. If the retreat of the crest line of the cataract goes on 
as it is now tending, it will certainly not be very long hence when 
the American Falls will be robbed of its beauty for the benefit of 
its Canadian sister. Goat Island stands on the crest of the cata- 
ract, an international sentry, powerless to prevent the stealing of 
the American Falls by the precipitancy of the waters to the other 
side. The crest of the Horseshoe or Canadian Falls is a re-entrant 
angle, into both sides of which the waters pour with ever in- 
creasing efficiency for, turning into this funnel, their destructive 
power is concentrated. and hence the Canadian Falls is retreating 
the faster. It will reach the south end of Goat Island long before 
the crest of the American Falls, and this will not be so far into 
the future either. The island is about three thousand feet long, 
and hence in from six hundred to one thousand years the Canadian 
Falls will have got as far south as this point. 

During the past winter the ice of the river jammed from the 
American bank to the east shore of Goat Island, and shut the 
water entirely from the American Falls. Dry shod, visitors trav- 
ersed the river bed. What the ice dam did then, and in 1848, the 
tapping of the American waters by the arrival of the Canadian 
Falls at the south end of Goat Island, will do for all time. 

Some years ago the distinguished geologist Gilbert made a series 
of refined observations in the region about the Great Lakes to 
ascertain the rate and direction of motion of the earth’s crust. 
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Such motions are secular in duration though inconstant, but if the 
level of the land is changing in that region, the drainage must ulti- 
mately be affected thereby. We have assumed thus far and still 
do, that the volume of water in the river is not decreasing 
from lack of supply, but Gilbert’s conclusions compel us to appre- 
hend a change of direction in their flow. In the region about the 
western end of Lake Erie and southern Lake Michigan the crust 
has been and still is gradually sinking, very slowly indeed, but 
measurably and, through a long period, very effectively. The de- 
pression is accompanied by a corresponding elevation at the eastern 
end of Lake Erie. Gilbert has ascertained that the rate of de- 
pression and consequent rise of the water at the south end of Lake 
Michigan is about .4 of a foot a century, and if this warping move- 
ment is long continued it wiil result in an overflow of Lake 
Michigan southward into the Mississippi through its old drainage 
way, the Illinois River. Assuming that this rate of change is con- 
stant in the future, Gilbert calculates that the waters at Chicago 
are rising at the rate of nine to ten inches a century. The first 
water to overflow, he believes, will be that of some high stage of 
the lake, and hence the early overflows will be intermittent. This 
period of intermittent overflows will begin in five or six hundred 
years, and the uninterrupted outflow will become established in 
fifteen hundred years. 

It uppears that this subsidence is so much greater about Chicago 
than at the west end of Lake Erie, that when the basin of Michi- 
gan begins to spill its waters to the south, the waters of Erie will 
not have risen high enough to flow over its margin southward, but 
the current will set northward from Erie through Lakes St. Clair 
and Huron, thence into Michigan, and the Illinois River will be- 
come the drainage way for all the lakes except Ontario. 

In two thousand five hundred years hence, the discharge of the 
Niagara will have become intermittent, ceasing at low stages of the 
lake, and finally the Niagara River, on the rising edge of the basin, 
will have its waters turned back and southward and no water will 
flow over the Niagara escarpment of that day. Through this 
agency alone Niagara Falls will cease to exist long before the es- 
carpment has been worn away to the river level at Grand Island. 
but as it is even now lessening the volume of water poured over 


‘the Falls the erosive power of the stream is diminishing, and we 


must therefore increase the period necessary for the retreat of the 
Canadian Falls to the south end of Goat Island, and the stealing of 
the waters of the American Falls. 

Assuming the continuity of the forces named we might outline 
the probable future life and the death of the Falls thus: 

With progressive loss in water volume the Canadian Falls will 
reach the south end of Goat Island in from one thousand to fifteen 
hundred years; the death of the American Falls. 

The flow of the waters will now have become intermittent, and, 
at first only at periods of mean and high water in Lake Erie, 
eventually at high water alone, will there be any discharge over 
the escarpment. This will continue for a period of from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand years. 

The entire flow to the north will cease, and the river will run 
back into Lake Erie, leaving the escarpment dry at a point not 
very far south of Goat Island, and with a height of about one 
hundred feet. This will be thirty-five hundred years hence—the 
death of Niagara Falls. 













































































































* Ariadne Abandoned.”—By Bryson Burroughs “ Autumn.”—By John W. Alexander 


“A Woman Reading.”—By F. W. Benson John S. Sargent’s Portrait of Mr. A. J. Cassatt 


REPRESENTATIVE PAINTINGS AT THE CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE EXHIBITION 


At the annual art exhibition of the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg, Mr. Frank W. Benson’s “A Woman Reading” re- 
ceived first prize, and Mr. Bryson Burroughs’s “ Ariadne Abandoned” second prize. Other notable paintings shown at 
the exhibition were “ Autumn,” by John W. Alexander, and the portrait of Mr. A. J. Cassatt by John 8S. Sargent 
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Miss Elliott and Mr. Robertson in “ The 
Light that Failed” 


Jn the dramatization of Kipling’s novel, now playing at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre, Mr. Forbes Robertson has the 
part of © Dick Heltdar,’ an English artist and war corre- 
spondent. “ Maisie.” (Miss Gertrude Elliott), with whom 
he is in love, is also an artist, but refuses to give up her 
work to become “ Dick’s” wife. He loses his sight during 
her absence in Florence, and at the same time learns that 
his masterpiece has been destroyed by his model in a fit 
of rage At this juncture, “ Maisie” is visited by “ Dick’s” 
friend © Torpenhow,” who tells her of the artist’s des- 
perate plight. Her love is aroused by the news. She 
returns to England, and offers to become “ Dick’s” wife 


















James K. Hackett as “ John Ermine” 


Mr. Hackett's new play, “John Ermine of the Yellow- 
stone,” by Louis Evan Shipman, was suggested by Reming- 
ton’s sketches of Western life. ‘John Ermine,” a white 
man, has lived from his chitdhood among the Indians. He 
is persuaded to become a scout in the United States ser- 
vice. He finds on the trail a photograph of a young girl 
whom he is told he may meet among the white army 
people. It turns out that the photograph was lost by 
the girls lover. He demands it of “ Ermine,’ and during 
the quarrel which ensues is shot by the scout in self-de- 
fence. ‘“ Ermine” is accused of murder, but his innocence 
is finally established, and he wins the girl for his wife f 
























Miss Jessie Millward in “A Clean Slate” 


Viss Millward is appearing at the Madison Square Theatre in a new comedy by Mr. R. C. Carton, whose “Lady Algy” 
some years ago gare Miss Millward her most successful réle. In “A _ Clean Slate” she has the part of “Mrs. Tracy 
\wherlon,” a young society woman, who divorces her husband because he elopes with another woman. This woman’s hus- 
band is met at the office of the divorce lawyer by “ Mrs. 
their mutual affection is revived, and they agree to marry. The cloning pair have meanwhile .grown tired of their bar- 


gain, and when they return avd seek forgiveness the fun 
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Auberton.” They recognize each other as former sweethearts, 










beyins. “Mrs. Auberton” jinally marries the man of her choice 
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MISS FRITZI SCHEFF IN COMIC OPERA 


Miss Fritzi Scheff, who has hitherto been known chiefly as a grand-opera singer, makes her appearance this week in a new 
comic opera, “ Babette,” written for her by Victor Herbert and Harry B. Smith. Miss Scheff has the title part of “ Babette,” 


a village letter-writer in a small Belgian town. She quarrels with her betrothed, a travelling painter, and becomes a stroll- 
ing player. Eventually she is heard by Louis XIV. of France, while on a hunting expedition. He is enchanted with her voice, 
and sends messengers to find her and bring her to court. At the same time a Spanish embassy is on its way to the French 
court. “Babette” and her fellow strollers take the place of the ambassadors. The fun comes from their misadventures 
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THE DEMAND FOR MR. ROOSEVELT 


Mempuis, TENN.. November 6, 1903. 
Vo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—In a recent issue of a weekly periodical I notice Mr. 
Roosevelt is speken of as “one of the best Presidents since the 
war.” I also observe in a more recent issue of another weekly 
that “the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt by the Republican 
party is conceded by everybody.” 1 am at a loss to know what is 
meant by the word “best” as implied here; and what authority 
has any writer to assume that the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt 
is conceded by everybody? To say that he is one of the best Presi- 
dents since the war is to class him among such officials as Lincoln, 
Garfield, and McKinley. Best, as applied to these men as Presidents, 
means that they came nearer to pleasing all the people than did 
any of the other Presidents since the war. It means that they 
were great men because they knew how to handle the affairs of the 
government in any emergency without disturbing or jeopardizing 
the welfare of the people. Best as applied to Presidents is the 
President that creates the greatest confidence. 

“The people are for Theodore Roosevelt,” says one writer; 
“the West, the East, and the Pacific coast Republicans and a good 
many Democrats in these sections will support him with vigor 
and earnestness.” Are the people for Mr. Roosevelt? Have they 
conceded his nomination? Not in the sections where I have trav- 
elled. During the past year I have been in every State east of the 
Mississippi River, and I have yet to find the section where even 
half the people concede Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination. And I have 
yet to find the section where even one man in five will class him 
as one of the best Presidents since the war. If Mr. Roosevelt's 
nomination by the Republican party is conceded it is by the poli- 
ticians and office-holders of the party and not the people who vote 
the Republican ticket. Mr. Roosevelt may be able to force his 
nomination, but the people will defeat him at the polls if he is 
opposed hy a man with sound economic views, with an_undivided 
party supporting him. I am, sir, Monroe Dossins. 


A SOUTHERN WOMAN’S VIEWS 


GuNTERSVILLE, ALA., October 19, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harpér’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I am a most interested reader of every number of your 
paper. Your Comments give me a most correct idea of all I wish 
to know of the doings of the world—concise, and correct, almost 
entirely, even according to my Southern ideas. Your remarks on 
the negro question are so true, so to the point, that, living as I 
have for fifty years in the midst of that very important issue, I 
could not advance any better. Like all great historical questions, 
time, with its conservative movements, will smooth over and bring 
the desired result. We of the South love the negro as parts of 
our families, in many instances, even yet, after thirty-eight years 
of unbridled liberty, which means to the most of them work two 
or three days through the week, then spend what wages that may 
bring, in—what is to them their idea of freedom—frolic. But there 
are those of this race who work the entire year, with only the old- 
time holidays of Christmas and Fourth of July, together with one 
outing of a week to a church conference; who save their wages, 
and have good names among white and black. These will save the 
day and solve the question. The Southern people know the South- 
ern negro, and in no manner will they impose upon them. Actual 
contact with all problems is indispensable to their solution. There 
are men of brains in the South to work out the negro problem: 
women of culture and kindness of heart to help those near and 
dependent upon them to higher and nobler lives. 

As to lynching for the “ new crime” (you so justly named), the 
world might just as well stand quietly by and leave it just as it 
is. To stop the crime will stop the lynching. 

I am keenly interested in—who shall be the next Democratic 
nominee for President? Have read every word you write on the 
subject. My choice is Judge Gray; for many reasons he is and 
will continue to be growing all the time the most conservative 
and popular man. His ability and learning alone should place 
him in the highest position of this government: then consider 
what he has done for the peace, safety, and prosperity of the 
country within the past few years. I admire Cleveland, but it is 
not politic or Democratic principle to give the same man the same 
office three times. I am, sir, L. W. F. 


THE NEGRO CRIME AGAIN 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN., November 2, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr.—In your article “The New Negro Crime Again Consid- 
ered ” IT think vou have entirely missed the mark. This is a sub- 
ject which I have studied much, and I have had excellent oppor- 
tunities for doing so, making my observations and getting my 
information at first hands. You conclude that those assaults of 
negroes on white women are prompted by a desire of the negro 
to assert his equalitv—a resentment at being deprived by law 
and popular prejudice of the privilege of choosing a white woman 
for a wife. he same law and the same sentiment puts the same 
1estraint on the white man in regard to the negro woman; but we 
never hear of criminal assault as a consequence. You say that the 
negroes of the present generation have not that high regard for 
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the white woman that the slaves and ex-slaves had. In this you 
are right, and yeu are approaching the truth of the matter. The 
&tate of laxity in morals and religion among the negroes of 
both sexes is such as to destroy ali respect and reverence for any- 
thing. The most of them think, and with reason, that there is no 
such thing as virtue. Such is the case among those they know. 
The negrees that commit these crimes know nothing of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth amendments, or any of the civil-rights acts. 
They simply have no respect for women. You say such assaults 
do not occur in those countries where marriage between the races 
is not against law and popular sentiment. If you will notice you 
will see that such assaults do not occur in this country on negro 
women. And for the same reason in both cases, that the laxity 
of morals is such that there is no occasion for it. 

We have, then, this condition—-given a man without the restraint 
of religion, or morals, or social position, and with the animal 
desires more strongly developed than usual, and with no idea of 
the unapproachableness of any woman, and what else can we expect 
but that which now so often happens? A man himself intoxicated 
or deranged cannot distinguish between others not in his condi- 
tion and himself, so those unused to virtue are unable to conceive 
of it. 

I have given you my diagnosis of the disease. I will now sug- 
gest a remedy. The one that is being tried now is terror. I 
do not think it is the best. People who have been used to act, or, 
rather, who have been restrained from acting, entirely by fear, can- 
not all at once be relieved from it. A man without fear is not 
a natural man. ‘How many of us could have been brought through 
childhood without it? It is certainly one of the most useful safe- 
guards, and the one on which the body politic mainly depends. 
But Christ taught a better way—an elevated and moral conscience ; 
a desire to do good and not evil. He would not do away with 
fear, but would add another motive to influence actions, and 
one that would be ever present. The cause of the moral decadence 
of the negro is apparent to every observant person who has been 
with them for the last thirty years. It is the bad religious leader- 
ship they have been under. Substitute for the present set of lib- 
ertines true, virtue-loving Christians, and in ten years there would 
be such a change that to be a negro would not be a byword 
and reproach, and “The New Crime” would be a thing of the 
past. Create a foundation for respect and respect will come. The 
same remedy would not only cure the new crime, but the many 
others that are now filling our jails and leading to the horrors 
of civil war. Speedy trials and executions would have some effect. 
But nothing except a real reformation of character, such as would 
raise up friends for the negro, will save him. 


I am, sir, C. N. MERIWETHER. 


DESERTIONS IN THE NAVY 
November 2, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The great number of desertions in the navy at the pres- 
ent time is appalling. It is one of the greatest, if not the great- 
est problem with which the Navy Department has yet had to con- 
tend. During a single month recently there were three hundred 
deserters. The reason for this disgrace to the “pride of our 
country ” can be attributed to many causes. 

Within the past two or three years an experiment has been made 
which has, it seems, proved a complete failure. Recruiting sta- 
tions, in charge of naval officers, have been opened throughout 
the interior of the country. Here are enlisted men of almost every 
occupation. When a sufficient number are recruited they are 
sent in crowds to the different receiving-ships on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, where they are again transferred to training- 
ships. On these they are given a few weeks’ training in the rudi- 
ments of seamanship; they are then drafted to regular men-of- 
war and entered upon the routine of the service. Here they be- 
come known as “incubator sailors.” As a general rule these men 
have never seen salt water, and have less idea of what constitutes 
a sailor’s life than it is possible to imagine. This sudden change 
of living invariably brings on dissatisfaction. All this of course 
only tends to increase the raw recruits’ dissatisfaction. 

Our navy is by no means free from foreigners—it is, in fact, 
overburdened with them. Many of them, on account of their sea- 
manship, are made petty officers. Thus, born and bred Americans 
are superseded in the service of their own country by foreigners, 
many of whom can hardly speak the English language. Though 
these foreigners are always good mariners, being for the most part 
Norwegians and Swedes, they have not the knack of discipline, 
and are intolerable to any one with American principles. Again, 
according to the present system of maintaining the navy, a sailor 
is never settled —that is, he never knows how long he is to re- 
main aboard the vessel on which he is serving. Hence he loses 
all interest in his own ship, being constantly thrown among 
strangers. 

In spite of the new ration introduced into the service it is not 
much better off. The men are now, as always, required to pay in 
part for their meals, out of their own pockets. The equivalent 
to rations served is supposed to be thirty cents, in which case the 
men never receive the benefit of the cheapness of the market. If 
all rations were commuted, instead of every fourth one as at pres- 
ent, which necessitates a landsman, whose pay is only $16 a month, 
to pay $3 of this amount for his own subsistence, it would go far 
toward relieving the service of one of its worst faults, and one that 
is causing great numbers to desert and return to their homes. 

I am, sir, H. H. Byrne. 
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A Touching “Appele” 


TueE following notice is said to be posted 
over the alms-box of a certain cathedral 
door in northern Italy: ‘“ Appele to Chari- 
tables. The Brothers, so calléd, of Mercy, 
asks slender arms for the Hospital. They 
harbour all kinds of diseases, and have no 
respect to religion.” 





ADVICE'ro MorHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarriwea.—[ Adv. 








THE INFANT 
takes first to human milk; that failing, the mother turns at 
once to cow’s milk as the best substitute. BorpDEN'’s EAGLE 
BRAND CONDENSED MILK is a cow’s milk scientifically adapted 
to the human infant. Stood first for forty-five years.—[Adv.J 





A WELL-APPOINTED home is_ scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Low rates. Efficient service. New York 
STagel Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 
—[Adv. : 


As a health-giver, no tonic made equals ABBOTT’s, the Orig- 
inal Angostura Bitters. Druggists and grocers.—[Adz.] 





Buy it, for it is a wine of exquisite bouquet—Cook’s Im- 
PERKIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. It is far superior to 
any other.—[‘Adv.] 








IN many cases of Asthma Piso’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 
gives relief that is almost equal to a cure.—[Adv.] 





THERE are soaps which are really properly made, and as a 
good instance of such all I want isa cake of Guerlain’s “ Sapo- 
cetis,” a perfectly harmless Spermaceti Soap which has been 
adopted by our elegant Parisiennes. 

Ladies whose delicate skins might still dread the contact 
even of these Sapocetis Cakes—although quite unjustifiably 
in my opinion—ought to employ the latest creation, viz., 
“ Sid-Ous ” Cream, which is applied to the face with refresh- 
ing effects, and which is used in the guise of a soap.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BAD HABITS 


Improper Food Often Leads to Tobacco and Drink 


Improper food creates abnormal tastes, and 
there are many cases on the medical records 
where the liquor habit and tobacco habit have 
been caused by wrong food and have easily been 
cured by the use of the scientific food Grape- 
Nuts, which so thoroughly nourishes and re- 
builds the nerves that they stop the cry for 
stimulants. 

A business man says: “ For 30 years I smoked 
on an average of 10 or 15 cigars a day, and then 
my nervous system collapsed and I had about 
made up my mind that it was all up with me, 
for I had tried many times to break off from 
the tobacco, but it always failed. 

“Tast May I was so run down I only weighed 
111 pounds, and I realized that I must stop 
smoking, and stuck to it for about 10 days, 
but was so nervous and out of sorts my family 
told me I had better go back to smoking, as 
it was impossible to live with me. It was just 
about this time my wife brought a package of 
Grape-Nuts on the table one morning, and as I 
could eat nothing else she induced me to try 
a little of that. So I took a teaspoonful of it, 
and, strange to say, it tasted good, and by 
the time I had it down I knew it had gone to 
the right spot, so I took some more, and it was 
the first food I had relished for weeks. 

“So I kept up the use of Grape-Nuts, and 
as my appetite came back added other foods, 
and I am now back to my old weight of 133 
pounds, never felt’ better in my life, and, 
strange as it may seem, I have no further 
craving for the tobacco, and I thoroughly 
believe that only the courage and ambition 
I got out of the food Grape-Nuts has given me 
the strength to quit smoking. If every one 
knew the power of this wonderful food you 
would not be able to build a factory big enough 
to supply it.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the 
famous little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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It is easy to claim “‘pure beer,” but 
one must double the cost to make it. 


Schlitz is actually pure. 
We go 1400 feet down for water. 
We spend fortunes on cleanliness. 


We not only filter the beer, but 
filter all the air that touches it. 


We age the beer for months, so it 
cannot cause biliousness. We Pas- 
teurize every bottle after it is sealed. 


For fifty years we have insisted 
on purity, and now all the world 
knows it. The result is a sale 
exceeding a million barrels annually. 


Isn’t absolute purity as important 
to you as to others? 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 














To have the correct flavor a Cocktail 
should be freshly made, and should con- 
tain that most delightful, aromatic tonic 


DR.SIEGERTS 






CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
®for the distressing and often 


ANGOSTURA BE Wee 


recommended. For more than twenty years 


The Bitters that Gave Birth Cocktaii we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that Gave tothe that there is nothing better. Ask your 


HE BEST APPETIZ ere ane so booklet is sent free, which gives 


J. W. Wuppermann, Sole Agent, New York, N. Y¥. the highest testinfonials as to its value. All Druggists. 
VAPO.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


READ “THE MAIDS OF PARADISE’”’ 


By Robert W. Chambers. Illustrated. $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic,an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 






































FASTEST TRAINS IN THE WORLD—ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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Christian Science in Cow-camp 
By William R. Lighton ~- 


ge EAR SIR,—Well Billy god Wiling & no more rain the 
roundup will be at Red Cloud Slough Noon may 17t 
or if not there then at the lower Windmill down on Six 
Mile Creek. the Boss & the Boys says you beter come 
down you Proddiggle & get you a good feed of Beef & 
besides there is lots of folks here that you know, the 9-Bar boys 
& Blacks Jim with the comickle eye & Coffeys felows & a lot from 
the P-F outfit & more, 37 head of men for diner today not count- 
ing me which dont feel much a man at this Cooking job. You 
ean find the Way if you want too by folowing the Rawhide trail 
til below Coffeys & if we aint at the Slough you go up on the flat 
south & keep Spoon Buttes a litle to your left & keep a Gowing 
till you see our horse herd. Come Sure, Yours resp 
STEVE.” 


This letter came to me at Lusk, and Red Cloud Slough lay fifty 
miles away on a new trail. To hunt for an isolated and unstable 
cow-camp in the heart of these measureless plains, with nothing 
but Steve’s single offhand sentence for guidance, would be much 
like searching out a particular misplaced type in a Sunday news- 
paper. No matter; it was worth a far journey to foregather once 
again with that company; for they were known to me of old—a 
mighty breed, men to their heart’s core. Mishaps and strayings 
were quite forgotten when at noon of the second day I slid from 
my saddle beside the big mess-wagon on Six Mile; for there was 
the giant Steve at his cooking job, with his pit-fire, his dozen 
bloated Dutch ovens, his attendant cloud of wondrous odors, and, 
best of all, his brown and friendly face. 

His greeting had all the unemotional nonchalance of out-door 
Wyoming. He did not even take his huge fists out of the biscuit- 
dough. : 

“Hullo!” he said, simply, as though our last parting had been 
but yesterday, instead of three years gone. “Strip your hawss 
and turn him loose. He’ll be took care of.” 

When that was done, I stretched at my ease in the shadow of 
the wagon, rolling a cigarette, and we talked the talk of reunion. 

“The boys is late to-day,” he said, presently. “ Rain’s been 
holdin’ us back ever since we left the Platte. But they’ll be 
comin’ in soon. Oh, sa-ay!” His face flashed into an animation 
which betokened the unusual in his thoughts. “ We’ve got a new 
one—a brand-new kind. The Bawss fetched him in day before 
yesterday. He’s right from Missouri, and awful unused to this 
country; but that ain’t the worst. He’s all bawgged down in 
religion. What is it, now, vou call them chaps that hurts and 
don’t know it?—Christian Scieneists! That’s him. Say, did you 
ever go against one of them?” 

I shook my head, ‘“ They’re mostly too many for me, Steve.” 

“It’s a religion a woman made up. This chap has got a book 
along with him she wrote—a whale of a big book, like some kind 
of a hawss-doctor book, it is, and he kow-tows to it same as them 
Hebrew children did to that Pharaoh-man’s bull calf. He’s awful 
woozy over it. When he needs any kind of a physic he says he 
just read himself a dose out of his book, and that’s sufficient. Do 
you understand that? The boys is terrible bawthered to know what 
they’re goin’ to do with him, because he sure don’t belawng here, 
and that news has got to be broke to him somehow.” 

He stood erect, and his face took on the look of duty. “ There 
comes the boys,” he said, and bestirred himself. 

Topping the brow of a hill two miles in the distance appeared 
three shapes, dark against the brilliant sky; then half a dozen; 
then a score; more and more—horsemen riding free and wild across 
the big, empty plain, lusty hunger urging them to haste. On they 
came in full charge, sitting their beasts as none can but those 
Western cousins of the gods—as inspiring a sight as ever I looked 
upon. While they were yet afar off I stood up and swung my 
hat in gladness, and on that rare and wonderful air, across a full 
mile of space, came their shrill answering yells of recognition and 
welcome. Two minutes more and my hand was squeezed numb 
and nerveless. 

Then we fed, © feed of blessed memory! Open air, open plain, 





“eyes that wandered unsteadily. I knew him at once; Steve’s word 
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open sky, and open hearts! I felt indeed a “ Proddiggle” returned 
to my own. Never was fatted calf of old to compare with that 
grass-fed Wyoming steer; all the fat of the land besides was 
heaped upon my platter, and I was arrayed in the purple of a 
royal hospitality, a matchless friendliness. it was fine, fine! 

3ut there was one who had small share in this. He sat with the 
rest and ate with them; nevertheless, he was plainly an alien. He 
seemed a meaningless sort of fellow, lean as to body, pallid as to 
face, anemic as to mind, with lips that hung loosely apart and 


helped me: “ woozy.” He was the “ Christian Sciencist.” ~ 
He felt his separateness, without knowing what to do about it. 

In the intervals of feeding his lips wore a fixed smirk of weak, 

vague amiability, and in his eyes was a look of wistfulness, as if 

for a word or a sign of comradeship. But none was given him. I 

felt sorry for him, knowing what the silence meant. To be merci- 

lessly bedeviled by husky plainsmen is sometimes hard to bear, 

even though you know it is merely a friendly test of your temper ; 

but to be ignored—that is altogether different; it is a very final way 

of saying that you “don’t belawng.” The situation was curious. 

A man who had done a murder might have been heartily wel- 

comed to that company because of some stanch, manlike quality 

that was in him, while this mild. colorless, harmless little fellow 

was outlawed. 

While we ate, cloud masses gathered from beyond the purple 
chain of buttes that loomed against the west; the air grew opaque 
with thick mists; and then the rain came in broad, gray sheets, 
blotting out the horizon, shutting the world away behind an im- 
penetrable curtain. It would clear by four o’clock, the weather- 
wise Boss said, and in the mean time we could loaf. A big wall- 
tent was put up, and within it we gathered, twoscore strong, and 
surrendered ourselves to a jocund forgetfulness of duty and of 
every stern thing. Robust, out-door masculinity disdains dainti- 
ness in its diversions, inclining to horseplay; and there was plenty 
of it here, with much speech betweenwhiles—such speech!—sharp 
wit that cut deep, kindly humer that assuaged every hurt of the 
wounds, with sometimes a word or two that showed these men 
to be masters of the truest wisdom of earth—the wisdom that 
let them enjoy their days. 

* Billy, when did you shave last?” one asked, presently, gravely 
studying my chin. 

** Day before yesterday,’ I answered, in unsuspecting simplicity. 

* Billy needs a shave!” they chorused. I was stretched upon the 
ground, held hand and foot, with one sturdy fellow seated on my 
chest to officiate; my face was smeared thick with axlegrease, a 
butcher-knife was brought from the mess-wagon, and I was treated 
to the shave of my life. It was not an indignity, but a compliment 
rather, for it acknowledged me as one of them. 

Then the giant Steve was trussed with ropes and hung head down 
from the centre pole, not to be released until he had said a prayer 
aloud; which he did presently, in a fashion that earned a thunder- 
ous applause. The pity of it is that the prayer was quite un- 
printable. : 

They did not treat the Christian Scientist to any such tokens of 
brotherly feeling; they merely let him alone. For a time he sat 
looking on, grinning his weak, foolish, wistful grin; then from 
somewhere he brought his “ kind of a hawss-doctor book,” and with- 
drew into a corner. By and by they observed him, as he followed 
the lines with a slow, plodding finger, his loose lips whispering the 
words inaudibly, and they gave him a brief, puzzled attention. 

Soon Red McGee spoke, not at all inaudibly: 
“Seems to get a lot of comfort out of it, don’t he 
He looked up from the page, marking his place, flushing with 

pleasure because of this tardy notice. Big Steve was the man 

nearest him, and to Steve he spoke. 

“Tt is mighty comfortin’,’ he said, taking Red’s remark at its 
literal worth. “ Did you ever investigate Christian Science any?” 

Steve answered evasively: “I’ve always been right healthy. A 
healthy man don’t bawther much about religion, I reckon.” 

Black’s Jim—he of the “ comickle eye ”—laughed aloud, “ Steve 
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and religion! Steve and the angels! I'll 
bet Steve don’t never think of heaven ex- 
cept as a place where he could have a hell 
of a time.” 

“‘That’s no lie,’ Steve said, in placid 
assent. 

“No, you healthy folks don’t know,” the 
Christian Scientist cut in, seriously. ‘“ But 
I know. I used to be a Baptist—all my kin 
was Baptists—but it didn’t seem to do me 
no good. I was that onhealthy! I had a 
turrible indigeestion. If I’d eat just the 
littlest mess o’ fried potatoes for breakfast 
I’d belch an’ suffer awful till I took up 
Christian Science, an’ that taught me to 
know I didn’t have no such thing as indi- 
geestion; it was only a belief in evil, that 
my spirit could demonstrate over. All I had 
to do was to deny the evil, an’ now I can eat 
all the fried potatoes I want to, an’ never 
belch a mite.” 

They listened without a word. It was not 
a hostile silence, but quite fair-minded; 
they were giving the man his chance. It 
was Steve who spoke next. 

“Then you swapped religions just to get 
shut of a disease you didn’t have nohow?” 
he asked. “That seems right funny to me.” 

“But I thought I had_it,” the other re- 
turned. 
an’ that was just as bad.” 

“Was it only your spirit that belched 
them there spuds?” another questioned, 
gravely matter of fact. 

The Christian Scientist appeared a bit 
dubious. “I guess mebbe you might say it 
was,” he hazarded.— - . 

“TI don’t rightly understand you,” said 
Black’s Jim. ‘You say there ain’t no such 
thing as a disease, unless a man believes in 
it first. Look here: supposin’ I was blind 
an’ deef an’ dumb, an’ stood close to a feller 
that had the smallpox, with my back to 
him, me not knowin’ he was there at all; 
wouldn’t I ketch it?” 

“* Mebbe you might ketch the belief in it,” 
the other explained. 

“And wouldn’t it pock-mark me?” 

“ Why, mebbe the belief might pock-mark 
you, if you didn’t deny it; but the disease 
couldn’t, because it’s like I tell you: there 
ain’t no disease. Of course, there’s some be- 
liefs that’s more ketchin’ than others. I 
reckon with them strong beliefs, like small- 
pox, you’d have to have right smart of 
practice before you could deny ’em proper; 
but after you’d had some experience you 
could do it.” Seeing their indulgence, he 
warmed to his subject. “ Mind is sooperior 
to matter,” he said, in the sounding phrase 
of his faith. “The body don’t ketch no dis- 
eases the mind ain’t willin’ it should have. 
If the spirit will just keep on denyin’ evil, 
faithful, the body won’t never have no dis- 
eases whatever. That’s what the book says.” 

“Tf I was a Christian Sciencist, would it 
keep me from gettin’ so horrible sick when 
I’m drunk?” asked Red McGee. 

“Tt would cyore you of wantin’ to drink,” 
answered the zealous devotee. 

“Oh, Lord!” McGee cried, in quick dis- 
gust, and there was one possible convert 
the less. 

Something of the missionary motive 
stirred in the simple fellow’s soul. 

“ Just lemme read you!” he urged, and 
proceeded to blunder laboriously through a 
long and awful page in his “ hawss” vol- 
ume. None of his listeners could make head 
or tail of it; indeed, they were not trying, 
having something else to think about just 
then. Black’s Jim was edging nearer to the 
reader, his face a mask of bland, absorbed 
attention; but in his hand he smuggled a 
dried, thorny frond of prickly-pear. We all 
divined his purpose. It was fiendishly con- 
trived. I would have saved the boy if I 
could have seen my way clear; but one must 
be very sure before he tries to interfere 
with manifest destiny. Besides, I really 
wanted to see the outcome, 

“You see!” the enthusiast cried, when the 
paragraph was finished. ‘‘ Th’ body’s nothin’ 
only except just dead matter, without no 
feelin’ to it except what the mind gives it; 
so it’s really the mind that suffers when 
you’re hurt. But then, don’t you see? the 
mind can’t suffer, because it’s just nothin’ 
but spirit, an’ ain’t got no substance to it 
to hurt. So there can’t be no such thing, 
nohow you fix it, as sickness or pain; they’re 
both just evil material beliefs.” 

Interest was completely centred in him 


“My spirit had the belief in it,” 
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Drawn by L. Boyd Smith 


“ With clutching hands he cast himself bodily upon his prey” 


now. He drew his stooping body erect, shifting to an easier pos- 
ture for argument—and sat full upon the cruel cactus which the 
sinful Jim adroitly shunted beneath him. With a shrill shriek of 
agony he flung himself into the air—a very volcanic eruption of 
blue overalls, spurred boots, wide hat, and pain-distorted face; and 
the cactus, its inch-long spikes bedded deep in the most material 
part of his material body, clung close. 

Far across Wyoming sounded the din we made. 
I couldn’t help it. 

“It’s nothin’ but a evil belief that’s stickin’ to your pants!” 
one shouted. And another: “ Deny it, Chris! Keep up a faithful 
denyin’ of it, an’ it can’t hurt you none whatever!” ‘ Better try 
belchin’ it off!’ another cried. ‘* Let your spirit rise and proclaim 
herself!” clamored Steve. “It’s only your spirit that’s hurt; let 
her rise up and be strong, and that thing ’ll drop off by herself.” 

A good twenty minutes passed before the barbed spines were all 
pulled free. Then, pale, humiliated, crushed, the poor chap returned 
to his corner and sat him down, leaning tenderly to the left. He 
had nothing more to say thereafter. Truly his spirit was suffer- 
ing sorely. 

The next day we moved camp down on Red Cloud Slough. In the 
interval the boy had managed to triumph over his hurt pride, 
and was smiling his mild, meaningless smile—* fit to sunburn his 
teeth,” McGee said. It was not all a comedy. He wanted so 
much to “ belawng,” and his desire was so impossible of fulfilment. 

We sat at our dinner, our thoughts grossly centred upon our 
platters, when the outcast suddenly asked, “.What’s that there?” 

It was a great biack-and-white-striped skunk, as large as a 
middle-sized dog. mincing along over the sands near by, regard- 
ing the camp with the impudent and insatiable curiosity of its 
tribe. It was on my tongue to pronounce the name of the beast, 
but the Boss got in ahead of me. 

“Look at that, boys,” he said, with a pleased surprise whose 
art was exquisite. “It’s a cougar’s kitten. George! I wish I 
could get it to take to the kids at the ranch. They’ve been wantin’ 
one.” 

The Christian Scientist was on his feet, eager for approval. 

“Won't it bite me?” he questioned. 

“Bite nothin’!” the Boss assured him. “It’s a regular suckin’ 
dove for bitin’. It’s nimble on its hoofs, that’s all, so it takes a 
slim, quick man to get hold of it.” 

That was enough. Straightway the boy was off, stepping warily 
forward, using his light voice in soft endearments. The animal 
seemed unafraid, slouching easily along, stopping now and then 
to regard its pursuer with alert, inquisitive gaze, as if it enjoyed 
the game. Twice the boy had it almost within his grasp; twice 
it eluded him. 

“Kitty, kitty!” he cooed, drawing closer; then, with clutching 
hands, he cast himself bodily down upon his prey. In another 
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moment he was afflicted with a most desperate case of belief in an 
evil odor. 

When next I realized myself my cheeks were tear-stained, stiff 
with the pain of laughter, and the sands about me were strewn with 
the prone bodies of hysterically happy men. The angry little 
skunk was sidling away into the sage-brush; and where the Chris- 
tian Scientist had fallen, there he lay, inert. 

Slowly he got to his feet and stood, his eyes tightly shut, his 
nose uptilted to the breeze, his gasping mouth wide open, his arms 
hanging limp at his sides, his whole presentment one of sick, faint, 
utter weariness of life. 

“Come an’ help me, somebody!” he wailed. “What ’ll I 
do-0-0?” 

Blindly he started to grope his way towards us; but Steve halted 
him. “Don’t you come near here,’ he bellowed, “till you’ve 
demonstrated over that there smell. It’s an awful ketchin’ smell. 
You stay right where you be, or I'll fill you plum full of lead.” 
And his huge Colt’s thundered a warning second. 

“Change them damp clothes, Chris, quick,” another called to 
him, “or you'll be gettin’ your death o’ cold.” 

“Strip! strip!” they chorussed; and slowly he did as they bade 
him, casting the discarded garments into the brush. 

“T ain’t got no more clothes,” he moaned, wretchedly; and 
pandemonium broke loose again. 

*T don’t need but one o’ my spurs. You can have the other 
one.” “T’ll lend you a chew o’ tobacco.” “Say, old inan, I’ve got 
an extry cartridge-belt in the wagon; that ’ll help a lot.” 

Various things were flung to him across the sand, from which 
he might make up a costume. When he returned to us he wore a 
ragged woollen shirt, a hat that sat upon his ears, and a pair of 
riding-boots. 

“ Ain’t nobody got an extry pair o’ pants?” he pleaded. “ This 
sun ‘Il peel the laigs off o’ me.” 2 
Steve regarded the thin shanks with disfavor. “No, it won’t,” 

he said. “Them ain’t laigs; them’s only a sinful belief in laigs.” 

But a gray blanket was found, and this the boy secured about his 
waist with twine. That garb would have to serve him for a day 
or so, until we came within speaking distance of a friendly ranch- 
house. 

Of course he could not ride, clad in his motley outfit; so he 
remained at camp with Steve and me—a sorry figure, deeply de- 
jected, moping aimlessly about. There was little for him to do, 
and through long hours he sat in the shadow of the wagon, his 
beloved book open upon his knees. It seemed to give him the cheer 
he sought; or perhaps there was some good stuff in him, after all; 
for by mid-afternoon his grin returned to him—a little disfigured 
and the worse for wear, savoring less of mirth than of a sheepish 
melancholy; still it was a grin, and in my secret heart I admired 
him for it. 



































































Our Oriental Customers 


CoMMERCE between the United States 
and Turkey amounts to 54,000,000 piasters 
annually. This seems like a very consid- 
erable sum, but its apparent magnitude is 
somewhat reduced by the matter-of-fact an- 
nouncement of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, through its Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, that a piaster is only four and a half 
cents in value (or, to be more accurate, 4.4 
cents). These are the figures of the Turk- 
ish government. Reduced to United States 
currency, they give a total value of a little 
more than two million dollars. The figures 
of the Bureau of Statistics, however, state 
our total commerce with Turkey last year 
at about six million dollars with Turkey in 
Europe and about five million dollars with 
Turkey in Asia. If that of Turkey’s de- 
pendency in Africa—Egypt—were included, 
the total would be about twenty-three million 
dollars, but the figures of the Turkish gov- 
ernment do not include that of Egypt. 

With Turkey in Asia the commerce of last 
year was over five million dollars, but of this 
sum only $276,247 was exports and $4,897,- 
428 was imports. If we consider Egypt as 
a part of Turkey, the total would be con- 
siderably enlarged, though still with a heavy 
balance of trade against the United States, 
as the figures of our commerce show our 
total exports to Egypt last year to be $470,- 
375, and the total imports from Egypt $10,- 
661,978. The Bureau of Statistics, it is 
proper to say, classifies Egypt as a part of 
Turkey, under the title of “Turkey in 
Africa.” Including all of the possessions of 
Turkey, our total commerce with it last year 
was, in round terms, twenty-three million 
dollars, 





How the British Museum 
was Started 


An observer recalls the interesting cir- 
cumstances of the establishment of the Brit- 
ish Museum. The funds for the institution 
were raised by a lottery,which was authorized 
in 1753 by an act of Parliament, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Speaker being the managers and 
trustees, each to receive £100 as an honor- 
arium. The amount of the lottery is said 
to have been a million and a half dollars 
(£300,000), which was raised by £3 tickets, 
to provide £200,000 for prizes, varying in 
value from £10,000 to £10, and £100,000 
for the purchase of the Museum’s nucleus— 
the Sloane collections and the Harleian 
Library; also to provide cases for the ac- 
quisitions and to meet other expenses. It 
will be remembered that the lottery be- 
came notorious through the activities of a 
certain Peter Leheup, who shrewdly cor- 
nered the tickets and had them sold at 
a premium. Leheup was afterwards prose- 
cuted for breach of trust and fined £1000, 
which could not have troubled him much, 
as his profits from the deal were £40,000. 





What Constitutes Death 


Is the cessation of the heart’s action an 
invariable sign of death? There is on 
record the case of a woman whose heart 
action was revived by artificial respiration 
some time after she was supposed to have 
died; but the heart stopped again when the 
artificial respiration was given up. There 
is on record, also, the case of a decapitated 
murderer whose heart continued to beat for 
an hour after the execution. Was the man 
dead? Obviously the cessation of the 
brain’s activities is no criterion. A medi- 
cal authority who has lately considered this 
absorbing and important question offers the 
following definition of what we call 
“death”: “ Death,” it is suggested, is the 
name given to the inability of the organs 
of the body to act together with that har- 
mony which is characteristic of “life,” al- 
though the derangement of this vital har- 
mony does not preclude a possible activity 
of the individual organs. Which recalls Her- 
bert Spencer’s well-known definition of life 
as a continued adjustment of internal rela- 
tions to external relations. 
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Automobiles 


have the most improved, practical, 
durable engine on the market, with ALL 


of the latest features. 
Simple, economical to operate—the result of 
years of experience. 
Controlled by one lever. Tonneau No. 2, 12 H.-P. 
Price, $1250.00. Built ‘‘ For Daily Use.” 
Send for Catalog ‘‘ F.” 
FREDONIA MFG. CO. 
155-165 Market St., Youngstown, O. 
Two Fredonias entered New York-Pittsburg Endurance Run. Two 
Fredonias finished, showing 100% efficiency for Fredonia cars. 
The New York-Pittsburg Endurance Run traversed a region so badly flooded 
that all railroad trains 
were abandoned from 24 
to 72 hours, yet the 
automobiles went 
through. 


Pittsburg 

Endurance Run. 

Two Fredontias in the 
flood near Sidney, N.Y. 
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[ PAGE'S MUCILAGE, 


No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 

‘ sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Full 2-ounce bottle, 
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Russia Cement Co, Siovcester,, 
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a guarantee of superiority in every de- Publication is J. M ; 
tail of design, workmanship and finish. Printed WIth ior 
FREE—Complete descriptive Cata- ee nace. 
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The four 
Season Plaques 
(containing no 

\ advertising) and the 

only partially conveys Calendar Plaque make 

the beauty and design of beautiful and artistic 
the lithographed plaques. decorations. 


The Anheuser-Busch Art Plaques 


With Calendar Plaque for 1904 


At GREAT expense, Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n has secured from the 
brush of the celebrated color artist, A. Von Beust, a series of magnificent oil 
paintings, representing the artist’s conception of the four seasons. These are 
reproduced with splendid fidelity as to detail 
and coloring, in the form of four plaques, 
“Spring Breezes,’ ‘Summer Flowers,’’ 
**autumn Riches,’’ ‘‘ Winter Winds,’? and 
an additional plaque containing the twelve 
monthly calendars for 1904. The five plaques 
are each 12 inches in diameter, lithographed 
in the highest style of art, fourteen printings 
on finest ivory china-finished cardboard,with 
relief embossing, giving the effect of ham- 
mered metal rims. 
The five plaques will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 25c in money or stamps sent to the =a eng 
Dept., Anheuser-Bush Brewing Ass‘n,St. Louis, U. S. A. 


















































" A food in liquid form easilly 

o, assimilated by the weakest 

stomach. Invaluable to nursing % 

mothers and feeble children, gives appetite, health and ‘ 
Vigor tothe weak and ailing. Sold by druggists and grocers. 
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Alpcsitive Reliet > — 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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SabaIco Sawce 


The Perfect Seasoning for SO) SALADS, OYSTERS, 
CLAMS, FISH, SAUCES, ROASTS, GRAVIES, etc. 
Indispensable for table and in kitchen. Imparts delicious flavor. As- 
j sores good digestion. Parer and more healthful thanground r. 
—$— THE ORIGINAL MeILHENNY'S TABASCO used in leading 
—_ nd Restaurants nearly half a’century. ALL DEAL- 
, “ ” 
Sound and healthy lives are accepted. There Se. nee tate bee Tabane Dock" akaee aes, | 


are no conditions as to sex, color, or culture 



















Get Mennen’s (the original), 
Sample free. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. A Holiday Hint 


EXPERIENCED CANVASSERS|) | KO D A K 
WANTED Booklet at the dealers or by mail. 

















EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
We can give remunerative, dignified employment to 





men and women in every city and village in this 








country—even to those who can spare but part of | 
their time. We give four periodicals to work with, ” 

each distinctively the best of its class. Experienced & GOUT & RHEUMATI S MI 
canvassers, and all those who wish to increase their 7, 2 
incomes, should write at once for what is perhaps the 
most attractive offer ever made. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 

















The Progress of Science 
The Multiplex Functions of the Liver 


Earty anatomists had a high though very 
vague idea of the important réle of the 
liver. But the discovery in the eighteenth 
century of the lymphatic vessels suddenly 
deposed this organ from its high station in 
scientific estimation, and left it with but 
one recognized office—that of producing a 
small quantity of excrementitious liquid— 
bile. Discoveries made during the nineteenth 
century gradually brought about a reaction 
from this erroneous restriction of function, 
and to-day the liver is again considered one 
of the most active and complex organs 
in the body. Great progress has been made 
recently in the study of its functions, and 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes M. Dastre de- 
votes a paper of much interest to a close 
examination of its work and methods. From 
this, it appears that the liver is a very 
hard-working chemist continually engaged 
in transforming, by chemical action, the 
many substances it’ seizes hold of, and in 
fitting them for assimilation or elimination. 
It is, to begin with, a veritable storehouse 
of plenty, a provision department, furnish- 
ing all the other parts of the body with in- 
dispensable supplies of sugar and fats, which 
it manufactures synthetically, and iron, 
which it accumulates and uses in its chem- 
ical analytical operations. Next, it is 
a laboratory of expurgation. It produces 
bile and changes waste products and used-up 
substances into urea, phenyl sulphates, and 
taurin, thus preparing them for elimination 
from the body by the kidneys and other or- 
gans; it is a means of defence against the 
poisoning of the system by internal fer- 
mentations and putrefactions. It is, in 
fact, an organ which is not yet sufficiently 
differentiated physiologically to have a 
unique office: it is a sort of man-of-all-work, 
able to fulfil every sort of humble chemical 
duty. 


Are Metals Alive? 

A distinguished Hindoo scientist, Jagadis 
Chunder Bose, Professor of Science in the 
Caleutta University, lately published a book 
in which he asserts that the true test of life 
in an object is its capacity to respond to 
external stimulus—in other words, its irri- 
tability or sensitiveness; and he claims to 
prove that, according to this test, there is 
no essential difference between animals and 
metals, that a bar of iron, in fact, is as 
irritable and sensitive as the human body. 
Further, he says a bar of iron can be killed 
—that is, deprived of its sensitiveness for- 
ever—just as an animal organism can be 
killed. 


A Strange Case of Multiple Con- 
sciousness 

One of the most remarkable instances on 
record of double, or rather multiple, con- 
sciousness was described by Dr. A. Wilson 
at a recent meeting of the English Medico- 
Psychological Association. The patient was 
a girl of twelve when she first came under 
the care of Dr. Wilson. He found that 
she had quite a number of states of being, 
one normal and several abnormal. The nor- 
mal state decreased in duration and fre- 
quency till at last it vanished and she lived 
entirely in the other states. Each person- 
ality was complete in itself. In her normal 
state she was ignorant of what occurred 
in an abnormal one, and though when in 
her right mind she was modest and amiable, 
in some of her alien periods she would 
thieve and even try to kill. It was ascer- 
tained (a) that there was great family 
trouble just before her birth; “(b) she had 
brain inflammation for six weeks when a 
young child; (c) she was ill with influenza 
when about twelve years old. Her writing 
appeared natural, and she chose the proper 
words, but she began each word at the end. 
Attacks of catalepsy occurred during which 
she could be lifted by one limb. In one stage 
she had to learn to read and write again, and 
in another she had to relearn French, at 
which she was an apt scholar in other 
states. It is important that all such cases 
should be recorded, because of the strong 
probability that many criminals have suf- 
fered, earlier in life, from brain inflamma- 
tion, with consequent permanent enfeeble- 
ment of the psychic centres. 
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Music 


Boston Romance 


Ir was during the intermission. The men 
from Boston, otherwise the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, had just played the 
*Waldweben” from Wagner’s “ Siegfried ” 
—that magic idyl of woodland. life—and 
some one was complaining of the lack of 


atiywhete, -, 
will suggest the 


poetic truth in the interpretation, which 

was inelastic, metronomic, icily regular. aroma and the luxury 
These, surely, it was observed, were not of the idle East if you’rea 
Siegfried’s woods! 


smoker of 
-“Oh no,” was the illuminating response: . 
“these were Boston woods.” 

It was an admirable criticism. Those 
were, essentially, Boston woods; and, by 
the same token, Mr. Gericke’s emotion is 
Boston emotion: his impulses, his method 

of approach, are characteristic. To praise 
his orchestra—that orchestra whose vir- 
tuosity has become almost vulgarly tradi- 
tional—is merely to indulge in the unex- 
hilarating pastime of acknowledging the ob- 
vious. But perfection has its disadvantages. 
Do we not too complacently welcome the 
splendor and purity of tone, the flawless 
technical accomplishment, of this unique 
band, ignoring the vital shortcomings which 
are palpable, under the present direction, in 
its performances? If our memory serves, it 
is Mr. Finck who has frankly declared his 
preference for an inspired pianist and an 
indifferent piano over a perfect instrument 
and a poor performer. Not to make too 
harsh an application of the parable, one 
may say that the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra is the perfect instrument, and Mr. 
Gericke, its conductor, the—well, let us say, 
unsatisfying performer. For eolor and 
movement, for passion, for romantic sug- 
gestion, you are offered the metronome 
and the stop-watch. We recall his conduct- 
ing at the second of the orchestra’s recent 
performances in New York. There was the 
brilliant “ Sakuntala ” overture of Goldmark, 
§ played with an entire disregard for eloquence 
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WHEN YOU BUY a ticket 
don’t forget to tell the ticket 
agent plainly that you wish it 
overt the Lake Shore & Michi- 

4 gan Southern Railway. You 
i * will secure the bestin travel thatmoneycan buy. 


and nuance; there was a new tone-poem by 
the Frenehman, Vincent d’Indy—* The En- 
chanted Forest,” a vividly imagined para- 
phrase of a ballad of Uhland’s, and here 
again Mr. Gericke was mechanical, insuffi- 
cient, although the orchestra played ex- 
quisitely; there was a new and agreeably un- 
important symphony by Glazounoff—his 
fourth—and in this Mr. Gericke was accept- 
ably effective. 

The subject is not brought forward in 
any zealous spirit of discovery; for the in- 
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adequate direetion of the Boston band is a 
matter of familiar observation. But what 
an unseemly prank of fortune it is that 
so superb an instrument should suffer for 
lack of a master player! 


Address, A. J. SMITH, G. P. @ T. A. Cleveland, Ohio 
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What Beautiful Manatee 


Women and Children 


is told them by Miss Eugenia D. Bigham in the Sea- 
board Magazine for October. The article is superbly 
illustrated. 

Manatee is the most beautiful section of the world, 
that portion which Columbus and his followers missed, 
and but recently discovered by the Seaboard. ‘The 
climate is delightful, the atmosphere salt-laden and 
perfumed by the odor of thousands of blossoming 
orange, lemon, grape-fruit trees, and exquisite flowers. 
A land of perfect health and plenty, ideal living, 
where crime, trouble, and ill-health are positively 
unknown, Constamption or lung troubles, rheumatism 
or throat affections, are quickly cured by this perfect 
climate. 

A countty where women, children, atid men are 
making money rapidly and building up bank accounts. 

This magazine sent free on request. Regular sub- 
scription price, $1.00. 


J. W. WHITE, General Industrial Agent 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


MUDLAVIA 


Elgar’s new Work 


Critieal authorities in England are not 
agreed as to the merits of “ The Apostles,” 
the new oratorio by Edward Elgar, whose 
“Dream of Gerontius” set musical New 
York by the ears last spring. The reviews 
of the recent performance of the new work 
at Birmingham are divertingly various. For | f 
Mr. Vernon Blackburn, the most glowing 
superlatives barely suffice. “ What have we 
here?” he declares. ‘“ A masterpiece, an in- 
valuable contribution to the art of the 
world; a seore of pure gold throughout.” 
Mr. Ernest Newman, on the other hand, 
finds the musie “ not sufficiently inspired to 
satisfy the musical mind,” and “ impressive 
only to minds that are already disposed to 
consider anything beautiful that is asso- 
ciated with a saered text.” 


Shaving—and Saving 
Shaving with greater com- 
fort, luxury, convenience. 
Saving in time, temper 
and money. A single stick 
affords over 300 shaves. 
No cup required. Only 
the shaving stick and brush. 


25¢. of all druggists, 


Has Oratorio had its Day? 


Mr. John F. Runciman, whose ideas on 
musical matters are refreshingly unconven- 
tional, -takes a pessimistic view of the con- 
dition of the oratorio form in our day. 

‘The moralizing chorus in which lay the 
strength of the old oratorio,’ ” he says in the 

- London Saturday Revi iew, “has no longer 
any raison d’étre.” The mixture of the 
dramatic and narrative method adopted by 
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or musie drama has taken its place.” er, Kramer, 
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The art of cocktail mixing is to so blend 
the ingredients that no one is evident, but 
the delicate flavor of each is apparent. 
Is this the sort of cocktail the man gives 
you who does it by guesswork? There’s 
never a mistake ina CLUB COCKTAIL. 
It smells good, tastes good, is good— 
always. Just strain through cracked ice. 
Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 

HARTFORD NEw YORK Lonpon 








CALIFORNIA ITS RIGHT 


If you are interested in the attractions California has 
to offer to the tourist, business man, investor or farmer, 


you should have a copy of “California,” together with 

other literature issued by The North-Western Line, LEADING HOTEL 
telling you how to go, what route to take and what it 
costs, with a brief description of Boston, Mass. 


THREE FAST TRAINS BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 


daily between Chicago and the Pacific Coast, over the EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


only double-track railway between Chicago and the Modern in every detail. 
Missouri River Convenient to ated rag a and all 
a ces of interest. 
Fast schedules. Through service of Pullman private compartment, standard aon ear Ae “en 
drawing-room and tourist sleeping cars, dining cars and free reclining chair cars, OHN A. SHERLOCK 
buffet smoking and library cars. J . . 
Daily and personally conducted excursions to San Francisco, Los Angeles and - smear : 
Portland. The Overland Limited, the most luxurious train in the world, daily, ; x a BREAD MACH ] NE 
electric-lighted; less than three days en route, leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. 
Buffet-smoking car, barber, bath, Pullman standard drawing-room and a 
rivate compartment sleeping cars, dining cars (a la carte service), | For HousEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 


4 library and observation cars, Booklovers library and telephone. . 
Two other daily fast trains, 10.00 a. m. and 11.30 p. m. f be 3 | ot ee lg a = 
. Sa Bed subject to trial and approval. Send 
THE BEST OF EVER YTHING. = A ee Sor Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Low round-trip and one-way tourist rates in effect daily. All agents p es heat Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
sell tickets via this line. Y (Cyrus CHAMBERS, JR.) 


W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 
1878 
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